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HOW 1 GET AROUND AT 40, AND TAKE 
NOTES. (NO. I.) 


Jan, 26, 1881.—Wherever I go yet, winter or summer, 
city or down in the country, or alone at home, or travel- 
ing, I must take notes—(the ruling passion strong in age 
and disablement, and even the approach of—but I must: 
not say it yet.) Then underngath the following excerpts— 
crossing the #s and dotting the #s of certain moderate 
movements of late years—I am fain to fancy the founda- 
tion of quite a lesson learned. After you have exhausted 
what there is in business, literature, politics, conviviality, 
love, and even religion—have found that none of these finally 
satisfy or permanently wear—what remains? Nature re- 
mains. To bring out from their torpid recess, (where in 
nineteen cases out of twenty they sleep the sleep of death, ) 
the affinities of a man or woman with the open air, the 
trees, birds, the changes of seasons—the sun by day and 
the stars of heaven by night. So cheap, so close at hand— 
little things, perhaps, yet unending, unpalling medicine to 
the soul, when all else has failed. That dumb Nature— 
but not cold or bloodless—full of eloquence, emotion, 
nourishment. ' 

Even though crudely, we will begin and carry out our 
notes from these convictions. Literature flies so high and 
is so hotly spiced, that they may seem hardly more than 
breaths of common air, or draughts of water to drink, But 
that.is part of our lesson, 

: A FINE WINTER DAY ON THE BEACH. 

One bright half-winter mid-day lately I spent down on 
the New Jersey sea-shore, reaching it by little more than 
an hour’s railroad trip over the old Camden and Atlantic. 
Five or six miles at the last, our track entered a broad 
region of salt grass meadows intersected by lagoons, and 
cut up everywhere by watery runs. The sedgy perfume, 
delightful to my nostrils, reminded me of “‘ the mash” and 
South Bay of my native Long Island. I could have jour- 
neyed contentedly till night through these flat and odor- 
ous sea-prairies. 

From half-past 11 till 2, I was nearly all the time along 
tke beach, or in sight of the ocean, listening to its hoarse 
murmur and inhaling its bracing and welcome breezes. 
First, a rapid five-mile drive over the hard sand; our 
carriage wheels hardly made dents in it. Then after 
dinner (as there were nearly two hours to spare) I walked 
off in another direction, (hardly met or saw a person) and 
taking possession of what appeared to have been the 
reception room of an old bath-house range, had a broad 
expanse of view all to myself—quaint, refreshing, unim- 
peded—a dry area of sedge and Indian grass immediately 
before and around me—space, simple, unornamented 
space. Distant vessels, and the far-off, just visible trailing 
smoke of an inward bound steamer; more plainly, ships, 
brigs, schooners, in sight, most of them with every sail set 
to the firm and steady wind. 

The attractions, fascinations there are in sea and shore ! 
How one dwells on their simplicity, eternity, even vacuity ! 
What is it in us, aroused by those indirections and direc- 
tions? That spread of waves and gray-white beach, 
salt, monotonous, senseless—-such an entire absence of 
art, books, talk, elegance—so indescribably comforting, 
even this winter day—grim, yet so delicate-looking, so 
spiritual—striking, emotional, impalpable depths, subtler 
than all the poems, paintings, music, I have ever read, 
seen, heard. (Yet let me be fair, perhaps it is because 
I have read those poems and heard that music.) 

Even as a boy, I had the fancy, the wish, to write a 
piece, perhaps a poem, about the sea-shore—that suggest- 
ing, dividing line, contact, junction, the solid marrying the 
liquid—that curious, lurking something, (as doubtless 
every objective form finally becomes to the subjective 
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spirit,) which means far more than its mere first sight, 
grand as that is—that blending of the real and ideal, and 
each made portion of the other. Hours, days, in youth 
and early manhood I haunted the shores of Rockaway or 
Coney Island, or away east to the Hamptons or Montauk. 
Once, at the latter place, (by the old lighthouse, nothing 
but sea-tossings in sight in every direction as far as the 
eye could reach,) I remember weil, I felt that I must one 
day write a book expressing this liquid, mystic theme. 
Afterward, I recollect how it came to me that instead of 
any special lyrical or epical or literary attempt, it should 
be an invisible influence, a pervading gauge and tally for 
me, in my composition. (Let me givea hint here to young 
writers. I am not sure but I have unwittingly followed 
out the same rule with other powers besides sea and shores 
—avoiding them, in the way of any dead set at poetizin 
them, as too big for formal handling—quite satisfied if 
could suggest them—could indirectly show that we have 
met and fused, even if only once, but enough—that we 
have really absorbed each other, and understand each 
other. 

A d Vision.—There is a dream, a simple yet strange 
picture, that for years at intervals, (sometimes, quite long 
ones, but surely again, in time,) has come noiselessly up 
before me, and I really believe, fiction as it is, has entered 
largely into my practical life—certainly into my writings, 
and shaped and colored them. It is nothing more or 
less than a Stretch of interminable white-brown sand, 
hard and smooth and broad, with the ocean perpetually, 
grandly, rolling in upon it, with slow-measured sweep, with 
rustle and hiss and foam, and many a thump as of low 
bass drums. This scene, this picture, I say, has risen 
before me at times for years. Sometimes I wake at night 
and can hear and see it plainly. What country, or what 
else anyhow, I do not define; but the vast and lone- 
some beach is there—an unknown, unsailed, untrod sea 
and shore. 

AUTUMN SCENES AND SIGHTS. 


Sept. 20, ’'76.—Under an old black oak, glossy and 
green, exhaling aroma, and four to five feet thick at the 
butt—amid a grove the Albic druids might have chosen— 
enveloped in the warmth and light of the noonday sun, 
and swarms of flitting insects—with the harsh cawing of 
many crows a hundred rods away—here I sit in solitude, 
absorbing, enjoying all. The corn, stacked in its cone- 
shaped stacks, russet-colored and sere—a large field 
spotted thick with scarlet-gold pumpkins—an adjoining 
one of cabbages, showing well in their green and pearl, 
mottled by much light and shade—melon patches, with 
their bulging ovals, and their silver-streaked, rufiled, 
broad-edged leaves—and many an autumn sight and 
sound beside—the distant scream of a flock of guinea- 
hens—and poured over all the September breeze with 
pensive cadence through the tree-tops. 

Another Day.—The ground in all directions strewea 
with debris from a storm. Timber Creek, as I slowly 
pace its banks, has ebbed low, and shows reaction from the 
turbulent swell of the late equinoctial. As I look around, 
I take account of stock—weeds and shrubs, knolls, paths, 
butterflies—occasional stumps, some with smoothed tops, 
(several I use as seats of rest, from place to place, and 
trom one I am now jotting these lines,)—frequent wild- 
flowers, some of rare beauty—little white, star-shaped 
things, or the cardinal red of the lobelia, or the cherry- 
ball seeds of the perennial rose—or the many-threaded 
vines, winding up and around trunks of trees. 

Oct. 1, 2 and 3.—Down every day in the solitude of the 
creek, A serene autumn sun and westerly breeze to-day 
(3d) as 1 sit here, the water surface prettily moving in 
wind-ripples before me. On a stout old beech at the edge, 
decayed and slanting, almost fallen to the stream, yet with 
life and leaves in its mossy limbs, a gray squirrel, exploring, 
runs up and down, flirts his tail, leaps to the ground, sits 
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on his haunches upright as he sees me, (a Darwinian hint ?) 
and then races up the tree again. _ 

Oct. 4.—Cloudy and coolish; signs of incipient winter. 
Yet pleasant here, the leaves thick-falling,the ground brown 
with them already; rich coloring, yellows of all hues, pale 
and dark green, shades from lightest to richest red—all set 
in and toned down by the prevailing brown of the earth 
and gray of the sky. 

So, winter is coming ; andI yet in my sickness. I sit 
here amid all these fair sights and vital influences and 
abandon myself to that thought, with its wandering trains 
of speculation. 

SPRING OVERTURES. 

Feb, 10,'77.—The first chirping, almost singing, of a 
bird to-day. Then I noticed a couple of honey-bees 
spirting and humming about the open window in the sun. 

Feb. 11.—Dusk.—In the soft rose and pale gold of the 
declining light, this beautiful evening, I heard the first hum 
and preparation of awakening spring —very faint—whether 
in the earth or roots, or starting of insects, I know not— 
but it was audible, as I leaned ona rail and looked long 
at the western horizon, 

Turning to the east, Sirius, as the shadows deepened, 
came forth in dazzling sp!endor. And great Orion; anda 
little to the north-east the Big Dipper, standing on end. 


Watt WuitTmMaNn. 








LITERATURE. 








The Chinaman in America.* 


In this volume Mr. Seward makes a detailed examina- 
tion of the Chinese question, as defined by his title, dis- 
cussing the subject under four heads: (1) What is the 
number of Chinese actually in the Uniied States? (2) 
What has their labor done for California? (3) Objections 
that are currently urged against their coming to the United 
States, and (4) What is the likelihood of an overflowing 
Chinese immigration? Upon these topics Mr. Seward 
speaks with knowledge and authority—“guasi polestatem 
habes et non sicut scribae.” First, as to the number of Chi- 
nese in this country. When the Joint Committee of the 
Houses of Congress on Chinese Immigration met in San 
Francisco, October, 1876, Mr. Frank M. Pixley testified : 
‘* We will be able (sic) to show to you by testimony that 
the Chinese in this country, embracing the State and coast, 
number from 150,000 to 175,000.” Mr. Seward shows, 
on the contrary, that in 1876 not more than 75,000 Chinese 
were resident in California and not more than 100,000 
in the United States. He states, from a careful analysis 
of the immigration statistics, that there are now scarcely 
97,000 Chinese in the country, of whom one-half live in 
California. They form one in seventeen of the population 
of the State: to this height, and no further, has risen the 
wave of pagan immigration by which our institutions are to 
be submerged. ; 

Second, What has Chinese labor done for California? Its 
best-known province is, perhaps, that of domestic service. 
Before the Chinese came, housekeeping, with comfort, 
was unknown in California. There was not,.as there still 
is not, an adequate supply of white servants. Buta few 
years ago an Irish girl could get $50 per month as cook in 
a private family, in addition, of course, to board and lodg- 
ing; she can still get $30 to $40. Her services, however, 
areonlyto be enjoyed in the cities and towns; she utterly 
refuses to go into the country; and even in the city her 
presence does not cheer continuously. Mr. Morgenthau, a 

rominent witness before the Joint Committee, testified in 
aig 1876: “I pay $35 to the cook, and $25 to the girl 
upstairs. Since the 4th of July Ihave had about twenty 





* Chinese Immigration in its Social and Economical Aspects. B: F, 
aout late U.S. Sinister to China. New York, Charles Scribner’s ag 188r. 
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girls in my house. Out of these, four or five had to be car- 
ried away. I had even to send for the police to get them 
out.” “The saddest feature of the terrible trials of the 
Chinese,” writes Mr. Speer (quoted at p. 40), “ was that so 
many of them were inflicied in the name of the law. The tax- 
collectors * * * struck, stabbed or shot them ; they sold for 
a trifle the property of Chinamen, which they had forfeited 
for non payment.” But as the mining interests decline, the 
interests of agriculture advance; and in farming, in fruit- 
culture, in the reclamation of waste land, the Chinaman 
proves himself invaluable. This cheaper labor seems 
necessary to the farmer’s continued success. 

Mr. Seward takes up, third, the popular charges against 
the Chinese ; as, among others, that their labor is servile— 
which is not the case, for they emigrate and make their 
contracts voluntarily; that they sometimes displace other 
laborers—which is true, and fortunately so, for they thus 
develop industries that would otherwise be impossible ; 
that they send a great deal of money out of the country— 
which is untrue, most of what they do not lose by robbery and 
plunder being consumed by the expenses of living in Califor- 
nia; that they are a more vicious people than we are— 
which is false; and that they refuse to ‘‘ assimilate” with us 
—a charge about which we cannot say much until we shall 
have left off maltreating and murderingthem. Mr. John 
H. Swift, of San Francisco, testified before the Joint Com- 
mittee: “ The strog prejudice of this community is our 
nature. It is ten times as strong as it was ten years ago, 
In 1852 the Chinameu were allowed to turn out and ce!e¢- 
brate the Fourth of July. In 1862 they would have been 
mobbed. In 1872 they would have been burned at the 
stake.” Mr. Seward makes it clear that California has never 
been ‘‘ruined by Chinese cheap labor;” that, on the con- 
trary, the Chinese have added greatly to the wealth of Cali- 
ifornia, and to the convenience, comfort and success of 
her people. 

Fourth, as to the fear of an overwhelming Chinese immi- 
gration. Mr. Seward points out that there is nothing in the 
history of the race, or in their character to-day, to make 
such a fear reasonable. They have never been a migra- 
tory people; there is no apparent reason why they should 
become one. In fine, ‘*the Chinese have been of great 
service to the people of the Pacific coast ; they are still 
needed there ; the objections which have been advanced 
against them are, in the main, unwarranted.” Mr. Sew- 
ard’s book is worthy of a statesman ; it contains the first 
account of the Chinese. question that is both systematic 
and authoritative. It is to be hoped that he will carry out 
the intimation of his preface, and write upon the political 
and commercial issues involved, 





Trollope’s Life of Cicero.* 

STARTING out, at least, with this inspiration, “sprung 
from love of the man, and from a heartfelt admiration of 
his virtues and his conduct, as well as of his gifts,” Mr. 
Trollope undertakes to present to us in his ‘‘ Life of Cicero” 
not only the philosopher, orator and statesman, but also, 
in a fuller measure than either Forsyth or Middleton has 
done, the literary man and the citizen—Cicero as he 
walked the streets of Rome, in his white robe, canvassing 
for votes in the consular election ; as he managed his 
property, bought and sold villas and the famous mansion 
on the Palatine Hill; as he worked up a murder case for 
Roscius, or searched Sicily for evidence against Verres, or 
made friends and defended them in the courts of justice 
against election day in the Campus Martius—the “man 
thoroughly human in all his strength and all his weakness,” 
to whom it is not given to “sit apart from the world and 
be happy amid scorn, poverty, and obscurity, with a mess 
of cabbage and a crust, abselutely contented with abstract 





* The Lafe of Cicero. By Anthony Trollope. Two vols. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1881. 
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virtue.” With the eye of a novelist, though of a rather 

siping one, our author loves to follow the pleader 
into the court-room and watch him as he takes the meas- 
uré “of “the opposing® counsel, as he flatters the ‘jury, 
threatens .the -defendant, denounces private corruption, 
storms:at public plunderers. We have the scene minutely 
depicted, motives analyzed, methods displayed. We have 
the man about town feeling the popular pulse, laying up 
stores of personal knowledge of the men of Rome. 
“ What aman he would have been for London life!” says 
the novelist.. ‘* How he would have enjoyed his club, 
picking up the news of the day from all lips, while he 
seemed to give it to all ears! How popular he would 
havebeen at the Carlton! * * * How supreme he 
would: have been onthe Treasury bench! * * * How 
crowded would have been his rack with invitations to 
dinner! How delighted would have been the middle- 
aged countesses of the time to hold with him mild intel- 
lectual: flirtations! * *  * How the pages of the 
magazines would have run over with little essays from 
his pen! ‘Have you seen our Cicero’s paper on agricul- 
ture? -That lucky fellow, editor got him to do it 
last. month !?: *  * »* *Of course you know the 
art-criticism in the Zimes this year is Tully’s doing!” 
Is Mn Trollope thinking of Gladstone? Then we have 
a graphic scene in the Senate when Cicero had. returned 
from-exile. “While Pompey was speaking with much 
dignity, Clodius and his supporters in vain struggled with 
shouts and cries to put him down. At noon Pompey sat 
down, and Clodius got possession of the rostra, and in the 
middle of a violent tumult remained on his feet for two 
hours.- Then, on Pompey’s side, the ‘optimates’ sung 
indecent songs. * At three o’clock, at a 
given signal,” the Clodians “began to spit upon their 
opponents. Then there was a fight, in which each party 
tried to drive the other out. The ‘optimates’ were 
getting the best of it when Cicero thought it as well 
to. run off lest he ‘should be hurt in the tumult ”— 
singularly.in the ‘style of a modern political meeting at 
Tammany. Hall. But then they all did it in those days 
of. the decline. Those were troublous times, ‘‘ Even 
Cato, the law-abiding, precise Cato, thought it necessary 
to fall into the fashion and go about Rome with an armed 
following. He bought a company of gladiators and circus- 
men’;.but was obliged to sell them, as Cicero tells his 
brother in glee, because he could not afford to feed 
them.” 

These specimens will serve to illustrate the personality 
ofthe narrative, as well as the peculiarity of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s method of writing biography. A most_libera! use 
he makes of Cicero’s letters—and how greatness shrinks 
under the sign-manual of familiar epistolary correspond- 
ence! Where is the hero Napoleon when Mme. de 
Rémusat opens the doors of the Tuileries? It must be 
said that Mr. Trollope brings to his task more of this 
fascinating skill in delineating private life and manners 
than of the analytic power of the historian. He adds 
nothing to the facts already known of Cicero’s life. He 
is scarcely equal to the task of placing the orator, states- 
man and philosopher rightly among the great men of his 
day. We are still left, for all Mr. Trollope’s two full 
volumes, but little of guidance in forming our judgment 
of the value of Cicero's services to Rome or to the patriotic 
spirit. A multitude of details we have, full of mterest 
and charm, and a copious stream of comment, never- 
ending, preaching from innumerable texts furnished by 
every chapter of the orator’s life, but no general principle 
established by which we can get a clear view of the man. 
‘There is an almost exhaustive summary of Cicero’s legal 
‘pleas and speeches—too exhaustive; for, if they were 
merely a lawyer’s pleas, as our writer admits, they have no 
bearing on. his thoughts or character. One or two might 








have served as specimens of the lawyer’s method, Thirty-. 


| four pages might easily be allowed to the four Catilinian 


orations, the crowning effort of Cicero’s official life; but 
seventeen pages given to ‘“ Milo,” twenty-four to.‘ Mar- 
cellus,” ‘‘ Ligarius,’ and ‘ Deiotarus,” thirty-six to “Ver- 
res ”—this surely is ‘too much: Mr. Trollope’s ‘tendency 
to run parallels between the methods of life in Rome and 
in England is amusing, if not misleading. His undigested 
English is trying. It is the English of the translator not 
yet sufficiently removed from his work to have recovered 
his mother-tongue. ‘He has no dignity, no evenness, no 
elegance of style.. His trivialities smack of the club: 
room, and are modern in the lowest sense. - In Froude we 
have the scholar with a nervous, strong, glowing diction ; 
in Forsyth, the lawyer, full of technicalities, meandering 
along like a Chancery suit ; in Trollope, the gossip who 
hears all he can, and retails it all, It is very exasperating 
to the nice ear, but readable to the many. 





H. H. on the Indian Question.* 


No one ever saw more clearly than did Washington 
Irving the injustice of our dealings with the Indians, and 
no one ever treated it with broader humor than it is handled 
in the *‘ History of New. York.’’ 

H. H. approaches the subject in a somewhat. dif- 
ferent spirit. . Her aim is not to amuse, but to arouse, the 
reader. She has dropped the poet’s for the reformer’s pen ; 
but while her style has lost little, if any, of its grace, it has 
gained whatever of vigor it may have lacked when less 
vital themes engaged her mind. Wholly to neglect the 
graces of style would, indeed, have been unwise, for public 
indifference is the chief obstacle with which the well-wishers 
of the Indian have to contend, and tne author’s first 
care has been to make a book that will be widely read. 
She knows that the policy of plunder--the only apparent 
policy of those who have had the Indian in charge since 
first he came under the control of the government—will be 
abandoned as soon as the American people can be brought 
to realize what crimes have been committed in their name. 
An admirable preface is furnished by Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota, who speaks with anthority as one who has la- 
bored for over twenty years among the native tribes of the 
Northwest, “The North American Indian,” he says, ‘is 
the noblest type of a heathen man on the face of the earth. 
He recognizes a Great Spirit ; he believes in immortality ; 
he has a quick intellect ; he is a clear thinker ; he is brave 
and fearless, and, until betrayed, he is true to his plighted 
faith; he has a passionate love for his children, and 
counts it joy to die for his people. Our most terrible wars 
have been with the noblest types of the Indians, and with 
men who had been the white man’s friends.” In a care- 
fully considered introduction, President Seelye, of Am- 
herst, says: “ When the Indian, through wise and Chris- 
tian treatment, becomes invested with all the rights and 
duties of citizenship, his special tribal relations will become 
extinct. This will not be easily or rapidly done ; but all 
our policy should be shaped toward the gradual loosening 
of the tribal bond, and the gradual absorption of the 
Indian families among the masses of our people. This 
would involve the bringing to an end of the whole system 
ot Indian reservations.” 

It might have been better if the author’s opening chap- 


ter had been included in the appendix, for by most .eaders 


it will be read last of all... It is made up of what, at first 
glance, seems a dry summary of the Law of Nations on 
the subject of international treaties, and the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court affirming the Indian’s 
right to the occupancy of the soil; but as such it forms a 
fitting introduction to the story of broken treaties and dis- 
regarded rights that follows—a, story that could not haye 





* A Century of Dishonor. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” “Bits of Travel,” 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1881. : 
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been made more forcible, even though it had been told 
at much greater length. ‘A Century of Dishonor ” is, 
indeed, merely a sketch of the history of some of the In- 
dian tribes—the Delawares, the Cheyennes, the Nez. Perces, 
the Sioux, the Poncas, the Winnebagoes and the Chero- 
kees. ‘‘To write in full the history of any one of these 
Indian communities, of its forced migrations, wars, and 
miseries, would fill a volume by itself.” The work will 
enlighten many people as to the character of the Indians, 
their progress in. civilization, their present needs and 
probable destiny. Of all this, how little is known! How 
many persons, for instance, knew, five minutes ago, that 
of the 300,000 Indians in the United States, 130,000 are 
wholly, and 84,000 partly, self-supported, while only 31,- 
ooo are entirely dependent on the government? or how 
many were aware that here, in New York State, there are 
5,000 descendants of the once powerful Six Nations? It 
is safe to say that, toa majority of the many readers ‘‘ A 
Century of Dishonor” is sure to have, it will be, in many 
respects, a book of revelations. 





The Land of Gilead.* 


Ir the importance of a literary work is proportionate to 
its timeliness, then Mr. Laurence Oliphant has produced 
the work of the season. “The Land of Gilead” is written 
to advocate a new plan for restoring the Jews to Palestine 
when the “ Hep, hep” cry, now raised in Germany, shall 
have spread over the world, and the Hebrew race shall be 
convinced that a plot of ground beside the Jordan is worth 
more to it than all the hanging-gardens of foreign Babylons. 
Being satisfied that this day was close at hand, Mr. Oli- 
phant set off for Syria with his usual ardor. The Prince of 
Wales had smiled upon his plan, and the Princess Chris- 
tian had buckled on his sword. Lord Beaconsfield had 
given him the ‘‘kindest encouragement ;” Lord Salisbury 
had ‘offered him the support of the Foreign Office ; M. Wad- 
dington had furnished him with letiers of introduction. 
What more was needed to convince Mr. Oliphant that he 
had at last found his ‘*mission”? He had all his life been 
seeking it. In his youth he sought it in China, and was 
content to dream of past historic glories on: the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, while Colonel Gordon was bombarding Taeping 
forts and beheading Taeping rebels. He sought it in Lon- 
don society, and after denouncing the vanities of Picca- 
dilly, played the part of a drawing-room cynic at Marl- 
borough House and Sandringham. He sought it on the 
shores of Lake Erie, and having vanished into the heart of 
a religious community, reappeared in an insurance office. 
Like the Arab postman whom he met on the road to Bag- 
dad, swinging on a lithe dromedary to and fro over the arid 
wastes, kept constantly oscillating between the opposite 
margins of the desert with a bag, he knows neither rest nor 
enjoyment. “With the coppery sky scorching him by 
day,” he writes of the postman, “and the changeless blue 
above him by night; rarely knowing even the shelter of an 
Arab tent; carrying with him the dates and rice sufficient 
to last him for his journey, he is, without doubt, the most 
bizarre and exceptional postman in existence.” And so, 
it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant is the most bizarre and exceptional 
missionary in the world. 

At the same time he is an admirable traveller. Travers- 
‘ing ground which has long been given over to the excur- 
sionist and the book-maker, he is never wearisome and 
never ‘sentimental. Not knowing a word of Hebrew, he 
has no inscriptions to decipher, no palimpsests to read. He 
does not presume to determine the original site of Ashta- 
roth, or to point out the tree which caught Absalom in its 
branches. He rambles pleasantly:among ruins and encamp- 
‘ments, marking the beautiful country and charming scen- 


ee 


* The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. {filustrations and 
Maps. By Laurence Oliphant. New York: D, Appleton &Co. 188:. 








ery which lie on the east side of the Jordan, and passing 
unharmed through the lairs of ill-reputed tribes. , His style 
has not the magic of ‘‘ Eothen,”’ being, indeed, a little loose 
and baggy ; but it is the style of a man of a high order of 
education, and it never allows the reader to lose sight of 
the object for which the book was written. . This, it should 
be observed, is to include not only the colonizing of many. 
thousand Israelites, but also the laying down of. a Grand 
Trunk Railway of Syria between Tyre.and Tarshish, and 
the opening up of the mining districts of Midian at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. The settlers will occupy the 
ground which tradition assigns to the tribe of Reuben. All 
the fruits of Southern Europe will grow at their bidding, 
and the valley of the Jordan will be their hot-house. The 
fellahin of Palestine will flock into their employment, and 
develop useful qualities with which nobody has credited 
them. The neighboring Arabs will lay aside their preda- 
tory habits ; the Bashi-Bazouks will sbrive themselves and 
levy blackmail no more. Mr. Oliphant does not expect 
his colonists to come from England or France, but from 
European and Asiatic Turkey itself, as well as from Russia, 
Galicia, Roumania, Servia, and the Slav countries where 
they are more especially oppressed, and where there are 
many among the richer classes who would gladly exchange 
the persecution under which they live for the freer air 
which they would breathe under Turkish rule in the land 
of their forefathers. Not a cloud dims the prospect which 
our author opens. Turkey is on the high-road to reform. 
Midhat Pasha is hard.at work in Syria, hangiag brigands, 
constructing railroads, introducing Italian operas, Khair- 
eddin, the fallen vizier, who “ perceived at once the merits 
of the experiment,” is on the eve of a return to power. Yet 
the weeks have rolled by since ‘‘ The Land of Gilead ” went 
to press ; and where is Midhat Pasha to-day? Where is 
Khaireddin, the .allen vizier? A firman has been issued, 
a Turkish general has landed at Beyrout, and Midhat has 
been summarily relegated to Smyrna, with his hangmen, 
his railroad constructors and his Italian-opera-singers. Said 
Pasha still rules in the palace and council-chamber of 
Stamboul, and Khaireddin meditates in retirement on the 
folly of political experiments. It would, nevertheless, be 
absurd to suppose that Mr. Oliphant is daunted by little 
accidents of this sort, and the world will continue to wonder 
whether his Land of Promise will ever grow into a Land of 
Performance. 
Life and Works of Herschel.* 

KEEPING to modern times and to European celebrities, 
it would not be easy to name another person of equal dis- 
tinction about whom so little biography has been written 
as about Sir William Herschel. In Eng ish, there is nothing 
of importance upon the subject except the . interesting 
“ Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel,” 
published in London in 1876, and reprinted in this country 
during the same year: and Prof. Holden claims no other 
sources for his own memoir than the scanty data already 
in print. He adds that a satisfactory life of Herschel “can 
only be written after a full examination of the materials 
which are preserved at the family seat in England,” One 
queries whether the humbleness of the family’s origin, as 
estimated by an English standard, may not be the reason 
why these biographical data are still withheld; as, accord- 
ing to not unplausible traditions, English orthodoxy still 
stands in the way of the publication of certain MSS. left 
by Newton, and of a considerable body of poetry by 
Wordsworth. Herschel's family were converted German 
Jews; one of his great-grandfathers was a brewer, in 
Pirna; a grandfather was a gardener; his father was a 
musician. William himself, the fourth of ten children, 
was an oboist in the band of the Guards, and deserted 








* Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. By Edward S. Holden, U.S. 
Naval Observatory, Washington. New York: Charles Scribne1’s Sons, -r88r. 
r2mo, pp. 238. 
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the service at the age of nineteen, when he went to 
England to seek his fortune as a musician. This was in 
1757, and it was not until after his famous discovery of 
the planet which bears, or bore, his name, that he received 
his formal pardon for desertion, and was appointed 
astromomer-royal at a salary of £200 per year. He had 
reached his forty-fourth year (1782) before he was thus 
enabled to finally relinquish his duties as organist and 
composer and to devote himself, body and soul, to the 
pursuit which from boyhood had been the passion of his 
life. Sixteen hours at a time were not too much for him to 
give to the polishing of a telescope-mirror, his devoted 
sister putting morsels of food meanwhile into his mouth 
that the task might not be interrupted. Madame D’Arblay 
wrote of Herschel in 1786: ‘‘ He seems a man without a 
wish that has its object in the terrestrial globe.” In this 
ardent spirit the brother and sister worked together until 
their old age: with what great results Prof. H»>!den reca- 
pitulates in the latter half of his book, which discusses 
Herschel’s methods and discoveries, and their place in 
science. He defends them against the inevitable forget- 
fulness which time and new discoveries bring, and, we may 
add, against the somewhat pretentious austerity of temper 
which is too common among modern scientific men, and 
which leads some of them to undervalue the popularizing 
methods which Herschel, who was the urbanest of men, 
did not find beneath his dignity, What modern astronomer 
would, for instance, venture upon Herschel’s expedient at 
Kew when the ladies of the court desired to see Saturn 
through the great telescope, but the clouds refused permis. 
sion? ‘I had the lamps lighted up,” he writes to his sister, 
‘* which illuminated the picture of a Saturn cut out in paste- 
board, at the bottom of the garden wall. The effect was fine, 
and so natural, that the best astronomer might have been 
deceived.” Herschel’s English style, even, was winning: he 
did not think style must be dull to be truly scientific; 
nor does Prof. Holden, who has made a charming book. 





A Village Commune.* 

Ourpa is often misanthropic, but in “A Village Com- 
mune,” her latest work, she indulges in unwonted bursts 
of spleen. She is very angry with the Italian office- 
holders and pensioners whom she designates as “alligators 
ee by the hot sands of sinecure and corruption.” 

he inveighs, with much justice, against lotteries and tax- 
gatherers. She maintains that the peasants are down- 
trodden and miserably poor. And then, to prove that 
Italy is sadly in need of a few able administrators, she 
writes a story after her usual manner, decked out with 
bits of affected learning and scraps of tawdry ornament. 
When will this novelist learn to use her talents to some 
sort of advantage, to write in prose and not in an incom. 
prehensible jargon? When will she learn that with all 
her splashes of color she has never painted one picture, 
and has never left on the mind of a single reader any but 
blurred and confused impressions? She once undertook 
to portray scenes of London society, and after cramming 
Bell's Life and The Court Fournal for a few weeks, she pro- 
duced a séries of books whereof even Mr. Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse would have seen the rank absurdities. She now 
takes heart from the success of “ Signa” and “In a Winter 
-City,” and writes about the Italians in a manner that would 
rejoice the soul of that sardonic people. She understands 
their language, wanders through their villages, shows much 
sympathy with their poor, and yet has no more insight into 
the rules by which they live, or the motives that actuate 
them, than a London cockney or a Paris deulevardier. It 
is really sad to see so much ability wasted, not from 
intellectual blindness, but from a lack of primary educa- 
tion. One of her personages cannot cut down a few trees 
without reminding her, in one sentence, of Tell’s chapel, 
Milton’s house, the walls of Augsburg, the towers of 


*A Village Commune. By Ouida. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





Nuremberg, the Spanish House of Brussels, the bastions 
of Gall, the Grand Ch&telet of Paris, and the Tabard Inn 
of London. “Great is the might of words,” she says; 
and when one sees book after book flow from her pen, one 
as vapid and verbose as the other, when one sees a cer- 
tain class of readers dazzled by her tinsel and absolutely 
awe-stricken by her stage-thunder—it is impossible to 
deny that she speaks with authority. 





Library of Religious Poetry. * 

JupcEp by the explanation of their intentions, the edi- 
tors of this work have been largely successful. The 
arrangement despite the somewhat affected style of appar- 
ent originality in which it is described, is natural and c'ear; 
and the poems selected under each division are worthy of 
a place in such a representative gathering as the work 
designs to furnish. It would be too much to say, indeed, 
that every piece in this great collection is of the very 
highest merit, or that every author here quoted from is 
always represented by his best productions. On the 
contrary, we could lay our hands on some so-called 
“lines ” which have little to distinguish them from prose 
save the trick of the rhyme; and we feel sure that it 
would be easy to find better poems in the works of some 
of the authors here named than any of theirs which have 
been reproduced in this volume, Still we must not leave 
a wrong impression. There is a little chaff in the bushel, 
but the proportion of the chaff to the bushel is smaller 
than in most other works of the kind with which we are 
acquainted, and the tendency of the book will be to improve 
the taste as well as to benefit the hearts of its readers. The 
biographical notes are distinguished for brevity, compre- 
hensiveness, and accuracy; and the portraits will be 
regarded with interest. The work as a whole will take its 
place beside the similar one of general poetry compiled 
by Bryant, and will, no doubt, become a favorite in 
Christian households. 





Recent Fiction. 


THE reader of Francillon's¢ charming story will do well to 
reserve for it a leisure hour; once begun, he will hardly lay it 
aside till finished. A plot intricate and thrilling sustains the 
interest, yet a certain evenness and restraint in the style make 
improbable events seem possible and natural. The book has 
a hero and a heroine; for, although Kate has only a few pages in 
which to prove herself worthy of the man whose generosity is 
the theme of the novel, she does it in a scene of such mingled 
vividness and simplicity, that we are left with an impression 
that after all the story was written to delineate her. The skill 
of an author, however, reveals itself almost as much in the 
treatment of minor characters, and those of Slieve-Ban are 
drawn with a precision that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
book, though bordering on the tragic, is full of delicious 
humor—the Irish humor, which is humor far excellence; and 
close beside it we have what rarely fails to accompany it—pas- 
sages of tenderest pathos. It is a book that may be bought, 
not merely borrowed from a circulating library. 

Mrs. Eiloart’s book, on the contrary, is admirably adapted to 
circulating libraries, and to the class of readers who seem to 
think they imbibe literature through the average novel, as the 
good woman thought she could make a fortune by selling 
oranges below cost; “I'll sellso many, marm!”’ The story is 
harmless; but with the conventional elements of the ordinary 
English novel—a bishop, a dean, a dissenter, a mesalliance, a 
dutiful daughter, a disappointing son, and plenty of tea—one 
can hardly believe it will be read twice. There are, indeed, 
toward the close a few touches in the character of Mr. Smith 
not unworthy of Dickens, and one almost original incident; 
but these give flavor rather than fragrance. Probably less than 
ten pages would contain all of the conversation; the other 





* *« Library of Religious Poetry.” A collection of the best poems of all ages and 
es, with Megagwien’ and literary notes. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.1)., and 
Arthur Gi'man. M.A. With illustrations. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
t Under Slieve-Ban. By R.E. Francillon. Leisure Hour Series. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 188r. 
+ The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C.J. Eiloart. Franklin Square Library: -New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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forty-seven consisting of interminable paragraphs, not of 
description, but of uninteresting gossip about the characters. 
Not a single sentence could be quoted for any purpose. 

Mr. Boyesen’s stories,* whatever their defects may be, have a 
literary quality that places them above the ordinary magazine 
tale, and makes their appearance in book-form a natural 
sequence. Publishers say that volumes of short stories “do not 
sell.” The writings of Bret Harte, Saxe Holme, Mrs. Bur- 
nett, Mr, Boyesen, and a very few others among American 
authors, are exceptions to this rule. 

George Macdonald’s new novelt will be a surprise to many 
of his admirers, He takes a new field, and instead of the quiet 
country scenes to which he usually introduces his readers we 
are carried into the poorer districts of London. ‘ Mary Mar- 
ston” is an attempt to make interesting a grade of social life 
which writers of romance have never found particularly attrac- 
tive, and which is still more ‘‘ off color ” in England than in 
America. Like everything of Macdonald’s, it has a decided 
religious sentiment. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE third term of the Concord Summer School of Philosophy will 
begin on Monday, July 10, and will continue for five weeks. Course 
tickets, with reserved seat, are sold for $15. The opening poem will 
be delivered by Mr. E. C, Stedman, 

Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s serial, ‘“¢ Anne,” now running 
in Harper's Magazine, is attracting flattering attention both in this 
country and in England, The development of a genuinely American 
novelist is a matter of no little interest. The publication of the Rev. 
Dr, Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.’s, paper on Life Insurance, announced for 
the February Harfer’s, will not be published until the April number. 

The publication of Col. Forney’s second volume of * Recollections 
of Public Men” is again postponed. 

Macmillan & Co., of London, have bought an edition of Sensier’s 
. — of Millet,” translated by Helena de Kay, from Jas. R. Osgood 

The “ Life and Letters of John T. Delane,’’ late editor of the Lon- 
don Zimes, by Sir George W. Dasent, D.C.L., will be published in 
this country by Charles Scribner’s Sons, simultaneously with its publica- 
tion in London by Macmillan & Co. This volume promises te be one 
of the most interesting, as well as one of the most important, of the 
year. The same firm will also publish Legge’s “‘ Religions of China,” 
and ‘‘ The Cat,” an introduction to the study of backboned an'mals, 
by St. George Mivart. ‘ 

Professor Sidney Colvin has written a life of Landor, for the Eng- 
lish Men-of-Letters series. 

The London Art Yournal makes a number of attractive announce- 
ments for the new year. While it will keep up the old department of 
line engravings, it wi!l add original etchings and reproductions in fac- 
simile. Mr. Ruskin, Sidney Colvin, Stopford Brooke, Lord Ronald 
Gower, Comyns Carr and W. M. Rosetti will be among its occasional 
contributors, 

Mme. Modjeska’s poem, “ The Artist’s Dream,” which appeared in 
the “Green Room,” Routledge’s Christmas annual, was originally 
written in Polish, It was then translated into French by her husband, 
Count Bozenta, and finally put into English by Oscar Wilde. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. will publish Major Pinto’s volume, “ How I 
Crossed Africa,” in February. The book has been out some time in 
England, where it has been quite favorably reviewed. The original 
title, ‘* The King’s Rifle,” was chosen from the fact that, on the eve of 
Major Pinto’s departure for Africa, the King of Portugal presented 
him with a $2,500 rifle. 

John Wiley & Sons will publish, in February, a volume on “ The 
Resources of Southwest Virginia,” by C. R. Boyd, of Wytheville, Va. 
The book is designed to show the mineral and other resources of that 
section of the country. It is illustrated by the author. The publishers 
announce that it is “ written in popular style, and particularly suited to 
citizens of Virginia.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have now in the hands of the translator, for 
publication in the spring, Henri Rochefort’s political novel, ‘* Mile. 
de Bismarck.” Gambetta figures as the hero, under another name, 
and Prince Bismarck is the target ot the author’s sarcasm. The book 
will be published in the Trans-Atlantic Series. 

Elaine, the elder of the Goodale sisters, has laid aside the pen of the 
poet for a while, and written a volume of prose—a series of studies 
and pictures of farm life in the Berkshire Hills, entitled «‘ The Jour- 
nal of a Farmer’s Daughter,”—which the Messrs. Putnam will publish 
in February. 


* Ilka on the Hill-top and Other Stories. B jalmar Hjorth esen. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1881. yi _ 


ct Moy Marston, A novel by George Macdonald. New York: D. Appleton & 
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_ M. Coquelin, of the Comédie Francaise, whose little book about act- 
ing has just been translated by Miss Alger (Boston; Roberts Bros.), 
has been delivering in Paris a lecture'on Moliére’s * Misanthrope,’ 
which he intends printing shortly. 

The March number of the Worth American Review will be made u 
of short articles on timely topics, and will be notable for general excel- 
lence rather than for any startling feature. Mr, Anthony Trollope’s 
paper on Longfellow is held over for a later number. It is in type, 
however, and the proof has been read by the author, 


Miss Kate Sanborn, pleasantly known as a lecturer on literary sub- 
jects, will deliver a new lecture in New York, on the first of next 
month, cn ‘* The Old Miracle Plays.” This choice of a subject is not 
untimely, passion plays having oecupied a good deal of public atten- 
tion of late. 

The new volume of the Trans-Atlantic Series of Foreign Fiction, 
which will be published in a few days by G. P. Putnam's Sons, is 
entitled ‘‘ The Lost Casket.” It is a translation, by S. Lee, of ‘*La 
Main Coupée” of Boisgobey. The scene is laid in Paris, and the 
story turns upon the unravelling of the plots of a group of Nihilist 
refugees. 

W. J. Widdleton’s latest edition of Poe’s Select Works, with R. H. 
Stoddard’s new memoir, was exhausted before the holidays, and 
another edition has just left the press. The interest in Poe litera- 
ture is growing every year. 

John Wiley & Sons have nearly ready the American edition of 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Arrows of the Chace.” The letters which compose this 
volume were collected chiefly from newspapers, and have been care- 
fully and cleverly edited by “‘ An Oxford Pupil.” In the Messrs, 
Wiley’s edition the two volumes will be bound together. 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti continues in the current Aé/antic his series 
of articles on the ** Wives of the Poets.” One of those considered 
this time is the wife of Moliére, about whom a flood of ink has 
been spilt of late in France. But of all this later discussion, Mr. 
Rossetti seems ignorant, and, in an off-hand and truly British fashion, 
he decides that Armande Béjart was the sister, and not the daughter, 
of Madeleine Bejart; he declares that she confessed a fancy for M. 
de Guiche; and he accuses Baron of giving Moliére cause for marital 
disquietude. It is sufficient to say that the best French critics think 
differently. Worse than all, Mr. Rossetti calls her second husband 
‘ Gressinde ;”” his name was Guerin. 

The sometimes doleful Contributors’ C/ub is full and interesting 
this month. It contains some pleasant memoirs of Washington 
Allston, an unfavorable criticism of Walter Shirlaw’s pictures, re- 
cently exhibited in Boston, and some very just strictures on Mille. 
Bernhardt’s acting. 

«Gainsborough and Constable” and ‘‘Sir David Wilkie” are the 
next volumes in the series of Illustrated Biographies of the Great 
Artists, The illustrations of these volumes are said to be better than 
those in the others of the series. : 

C. A. Fyffe’s “« History of “ Modern Europe” will be published in 
this country by Henry Holt & Co., in February. The first volume 
covers the ground from the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, in 
1792, to the accession of Louis XVIIL., in 1814. 

One of the most attractive features of Appleton’s Fournal is the de- 
partment of Notes for Readers ; another is the Editor’s Table. The 
latter, in the February number, contains a very sensible paper on 
Recent Art in Bookbinding. The writer contends that handsome 
books should be incased in handsome bindings. He does not recom- 
mend gaudy and inappropriate decoration for covers, but the 
“ stamped and gilded leather,” found in the choicest collections. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish next week ‘‘ Sister Augustine: An 
Old Catholic ;” and in the Leisure Hour Series, ‘ Pictures from Ire- 
land,” by Terrence McGrath. 

If “ Daisy Miller” had not been written, there would, perhaps, be 
last a sensation in Mrs. Burnett’s “‘ A Fair Barbarian,” begun in the 
February Midwinter Scribner's. But Mrs. Burnett has not imitated Mr. 
James, and notwithstanding a slight suggestion of Daisy Miller, “A 
Fair Barbarian ” is likely to prove one of the most taking serials of 
the year. Mrs. Burnett brings a typical San Francisco girl into a 
quiet English town where strangers are looked upon with disfavor, 
and Americans with—well, let us call it suspicion. Mr. Rideing’s 
paper on “ Garrison Life at Governor’s Island” shows an almost un- 
explored region for the magazine illustrator at our very doors. Mr. 
Blum’s picture, in this article, of a Colonial Governor taking his ease, 
is a bright page by this American follower of Fortuny. It would be 
impossible in a brief notice to do justice to even the striking features 
of this Midwinter Scribner. We must, however, mention, as articles 
of more than temporary value, Mr. E. S. Nadal’s study of “ Thack- 
eray’s Relations to English Society,” Bjérnson’s statement of “« Nor- 
way’s Constitutional Struggle,” and Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s illustrated 
paper on John La Farge—the latter the first critical and biographical 
sketch of the most original of American painters. Mr. J. Brander 

Matthews’ article on “ Foreign Actors on the American Stage” is an 
interesting one, though somewhat handicapped by the fact that the 
author has not seen several of the most important actors mentioned, 
and stops before he comes to Bernhardt, - 
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In the next number of THE Critic, Mr. Foel 
C. Harris will begin a series of sketches entitled 
“ Nights with Uncle Remus.” There will also bea 
paper by Mrs. Fulia Ward Howe, on London Society 
as Illustrated in Endymion ; and a Sonnet by H. H. 





Few stronger evidences of the abiding spirit of William 
Blake can be given than the appearance of the new en- 
larged edition of Gilchrist’s survey of his life and works, 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. Upon these beautiful 
volumes the printer, draughtsman, and engraver have used 
their most reverent skill to make them somewhat reflect the 
spirit of the poet and painter whose career they illustrate. 
‘The. portrait of Blake, which formed the frontispiece of the 
first number of THz Critic, was reproduced from an en- 
graving by L. Schiavonetti, a pupil of Bartolozzi, pub- 
lished in anold edition of Blair’s “Grave.” The “‘ Reunion 
of the Soul and the Body” in the same number was re- 
duced from one of the full-page illustrations of that work. 





Mr. STEDMAN was criticised for quoting so largely, in a 
recent essay, from the poet who was its subject. His 
critic thought that Mr. Stedman was appealing to a lower 
standard of criticism in so doing. If we cared to find 
fault with Mr. Stedman in this particular, we should rather 
say that he did not quote as freely as heshould. One great 
advantage of literary over other fields of criticism is the 
facility of bringing, so to speak, the very mooted object 
itself into court... Matthew Arnold is not a person to 
appeal to a lower standard of criticism any more than is 
Mr. Stedman, and yet Mr. Arnold uses with persist- 
ency this method of explanation, to the great pleasure, 
as well as edification, of his readers. You cannot do this 
so satisfactorily in the criticism of any unliterary art; 
though, in writing of plastic art, critics find quotation of 
pictures, in part or in whole, by means of reproduction, 
often of the greatest value. But you cannot really quote 
a picture by Giorgione, with its ineffable color, as you can 
the subtlest poem of Emerson, or sonnet of Shakspeare. 
We read a long essay, lately, on a modern and not very 
widely known peet, in which not a dozen lines from his 
writings were cited. The critic was beating the air. But 
we hold that, in writing critically of any work of the 
_imagination, no matter if it is as familiar as the Bible or 
Shakspeare, you should quote with freedom: the wine in 
dispute should be on the table, not in the cellar only. 





COPYRIGHT IN THE WORDS OF SONGS. 


Now that American authors seem disposed to make a 
push for foreign copyright—or rather, now that they are 
‘taking a languid interest in the incidental benefit to them- 
selves of the movement on the part of ‘the American 
publishers to secure their own and the authors’ property 
in the works of foreign authors—it may be worth their 
while to consider a matter of self-protection nearer home. 
In England, the poet whose words form part of a “popular 
song,” the writer of the music, and the singer who “ brings 
out” the song—all derive a pecuniary benefit from the 
enterprise. Sometimes, as in the case of Theodore Mar- 
zials, author of ““Twickenham Ferry,” and other songs, 
the words and music are by the same person. At any 
rate it is not the custom, as in America, for the author of 
the words to be totally ignored, which he is, except as to 
the mere courtesy of asking permission to use the words— 


a permission nearly always freely granted. We do not | 


propose to suggest an over-thrifty and illiberal spirit on 
the part of American authors, but it is difficult to see why 





the musician and the’ publisher should be the only persons 
to reap the benefit of a possible success. We have in 
mind an instance of what seems to us injustice. Years 
ago, a song entitled “’Tis but a little faded flower,” the 
music of which was written by J. R. Thomas, was brought 
out by a New York publisher, the name of some woman 
whom we forget being given as the author. The real 
author was Mrs. Ellen Clementine Howarth, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, and the publishers, upon learning ‘the fact, 
we believe, made a small pecuniary acknowledgment, and 
promptly and politely substituted her name for that origi. 
nally given—how so given we do not know. In not 
paying copyright for the song the publishers were following 
the usual custom. Authors are supposed, doubtless, to be 
so much flattered by the attention of the composer, that 
they are completely satisfied with the mere appearance of 
their nameson the sheet of music. But the author of “Tis but 
a little faded flower,” a song which still holds its popularity, 
was a poor woman (once a factory-gir!) with a nearly blind 
husband, and a family to support by the labor of her hands. 
Perhaps the general American custom of non-payment 
of copyright, even on copyright words set to music, is one 
fruit of the appropriation system. The music-publishers 
can help themselves to already popular English songs, and 
need pay nothing for either words or music. One of the 
benefits of the approaching international copyright law 
will be, perhaps, the development of American song- 
writing, and the protection of property in the words of 
songs. We doubt if the publishers will lose by the new 
arrangement. English song-publishers seem to thrive, 
and American publishers of songs will probably be as 
glad as American book-publishers to protect themselves 
by dealing directly with foreign authors or publishers. 
We should not like to see a growth of the commercial spirit 
among our literary men, neither should we care to hold up 
the class of poetry prevalent at the London “ Populars” as 
a particularly desirable commodity; at the same time, even 
a preacher of the free gospel is considered worthy of his 
hire. 





A SOCIETY OF JUNIOR ARCHITECTS. 


WE are glad to make room for the following statement 
with regard to a society whose objects will meet with gen- 
eral commendation :— 

New York, Jan. 26, 1881. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: 


The popular feeling among the body of architectural work- 
men, especially the younger members of the profession, has 
recently been inclining strongly toward the opinion that an 
opportunity to reach a higher standard of work is necessary, 
and an association has been formed having in view the attain- 
ment of this end. The present condition of the young 
men rising in the profession might easily be improved. Among 
other needs is that of an organized method of collecting 
sketches, technical works. photographs, casts, etc., and of 
placing such collections where they could be consulted to the 
best advantage. No branch ofart coversa wider field than 
architecture ; no branch ministers more to the comfort, luxury, 
and convenience of the people; yet none receives less atten- 
tion and encouragement from public sources in America. We 
hope to interest the public sufficiently to secure co-operation to 
enable us to found a travelling studentship. to publish the re- 
sults gainedby thestudents, to institute exhibitions of the work 
of the Association from time to time, and to form the nucleus 
of an architectura) collection and library,accessible to students. 
The Association met at the room of the Salmagundi Club, on 
Tuesday, January 18th, and took steps toward holdinga public 
exhibition, At each meeting of the Club problems for com- 
petition will be given out, and at the following meeting the 
designs will be criticised by some architect of acknowledged 
ability. : 
Respectfully yours, . 


» Cass GILBERT, EDWARD H.-CLARK, 
WILLIAM A. BATES, C. H. JOHNSTON, 
D. W. WILLARD, CHARLES HOWARD WALKER. 
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VERSES. 
TO V. H. 


In the morning of the skies 
I heard a lark arise. 
On the first day of the year 
A wood-flower did appear. 
Like a violet, like a lark, 
(Hark, O hark !) 
Like a dew-drop, trembling, clinging, 
Is the poet’s first sweet singing. 


TO G..M. 


. What news comes from the South? 
Is it of birds that bring 
Glad tidings of the spring ? 
Is it of rain, or drouth? 
Has some one seen a violet grow 
Between two banks of snow? 
Is it of seas that shock 
The ocean-facing rock,— 
Of ice-fields thawing, or of bays that freeze,— 
Of wintry storms that roar 
And scatter wreck along the Atlantic shore? 


No, no! ’Tis none of these, — 
But of a lover bold 
And of a maid who was not always cold. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
London, Yanuary, 1880. 
GEORGE ELIOT AND THE NOVEL. 
Every writer of the first rank makes some modification 
in his genre. The modern French comedy was created 
by ,Moliére; the English drama changed its form and 
aims in the hands of Shakspeare ; the French stage was 
turned upside down by the appearance of “ Hernani.” A 
like change, I take it, far-reaching, in its effect, has begun to 
take place in the modern novel since the “Scenes of 
Clerical Life” and ‘“‘Adam Bede” appeared to a public 
still enamored of the historical romances of Walter Scott. 
I know that some of our ablest critics have thought that 
George Eliot, though a great writer, was not -great as a 
novelist, according to the common standard. Neither is 
Shakspeare a great dramatist according to the old classical 
standard. The novel is the most flexible form of literature. 
There is hardly such a thing asa legitimate and an illegiti- 
mate novel, I suppose that even “ Wilhelm. Meister,” 
that most structureless work of genius, is a novel. A 
species of writing that can contain Mr. Roe’s excellent 
moral stories, Judge Tourgee’s picturesque political bro- 
chures, Lord Beaconsfield’s autobiographies and malice, 
Spielhagen’s weird nightmares and Erchmann-Chatrian’s 
Gemenes is certainly the most catholic of literary genera. 
ut it needs no latitudinarianism to include George Eliot’s 
works, To my mind, it is as a novelist that she is greatest. 
Ah, but her stories are not dramatic, it is objected. But 
who limited the novel to a dramatic form? Is Charles 
Reade the normal novelist? Must there always be tableaux 
with red lights ? Fielding, the creator of the novel, was 
not ‘‘dramatic.” But open “ Daniel Deronda” at the in- 
comparable river scene, where Deronda rescues Myra, 
and tell me by what scene in any novel it is surpassed in 
artistic interest?) Read on to the meeting of the sweet 
lost little Jewess with the Meyricks; or take Gwendelin’s 
confession to Deronda ; or go to Middlemarch, and see 
Dorothea whispering confidences in the ear of Lydgate’s 
wife. These scenes live ineffaceably in the memory, and are 
worth a thousand dramatic denouements of the artificial sort. 
But what has this novelist of the first rank taught those 
who come after her about her art? What peculiarities of 
George Eliot’s are likely to leave a strong impress after her? 





I answer, She, of all novelists, has attacked the profound 
problems of our existence. She has taught that the mys- 
tery worthy of a great artist is not the shallow mystery of 
device, but the infinite perspective of the great, dark enig- 
mas of human nature ; that there is a deeper interest in 
human life seen in the modern, scientific daylight, than in 
life viewed through a mist of ancient and dying super- 
stitions ; that the interest of human character transcends 
the interest of invented circumstances ; that the epic story 
of a hero and a heroine is not so grand as the natural history 
of a community. . She, first of all, has made cross sections 
of modern life, and shown us the busy human hive in 
the light of a great artistic and philosophic intellect. She 
has not sought to see men in the dim haze of a romantic 
past, but to bring men into close vision, who, by difference 
of race, condition, or the lapse of time, were far away. 
George Eliot has made the typical novel of this age of 
scientific thought and growing unbelief in the supernatural. 
Knights, corsairs, buccaneers, highwaymen, witches, 
charms, ghosts, miracles, second-sight—these are the worn- 
out stage property of the past. But George Eliot, more 
than any other, has shown that romance, so far from dying 
under the influence of the stern skepticism of our time, 
has had opened to it a new and more vigorous life. She 
has made the great ruthless forces of nature into dramatis 
persone—not writing books of fortune, but books of fate. 
Now the book of fate is the book of failure, partial or 
entire. The man seeks to climb to the sun, but at most 
he attains to the mountain-top, or, perchance, the church 
steeple ; or he falls and breaks his neck. The book of 
fate has few ‘‘dramatic” denouements ; nevertheless, it is 
the sublimest book of all, and the most interesting, if we 
learn to read it rightly. A literary primate has come and 
gone. We must revise our notion of the novel. It has 
taken on new possibilities and received a new impress. 
EpwarpD EGGLESTON. 





Literary Notes. 

Another volume of the Comte de Paris’ ‘‘ History of the Rebel- 
lion” is being translated for Messrs. Porter and Coates, of Philadel- 
phia, who have already received about 250 pages of the proof-sheets 
of the French edition. 

“Roxy,” the Rev. Edward Eggleston’s popular novel, has been 
translated into Russian, Danish and-German. It was published in 
England, and France too, if we are not mistaken, simultaneously with 
its appearance in this country. 

Lady Florence Dixie’s recent volume, ‘‘Across Patagonia,” will 
be published by R. Worthington. Lady Florence is an expert sports- 
man, as well as traveller, and her book has more of adventure in it 
than of the ordinary tourist’s record of travel. 

The Metropolitan Art Museum has been enriched by a complete sei 
of the works of Rembrandr, with description and note by Charles 
Blanc, The volumes, which contain three huudred and fifty-six plates 
and are very scarce, were presented by Mr. J. W. Routon. Mr, Bouton 
also promises the Museum Leon Palustre’s magnificent work on ‘‘The 
Renaissance in France,” which is being issued in parts, 

In the February A//antic we find Mr. Richard Grant White “ In 
London Again,” and there is no place where we like him better. He 
finds the prevailing British matron thin, and instead of the buxom bar- 
maid, of whom we read so much, he.is served by their opposites; for 
we find this entry in his note-book after a luncheon at Crosby Hall: 
* Twelve she-waiters—all skinny.” duchesses are 
as wizened and shriveled old women who knock about in their 
coaches like dried kernels in a nutshell, 

Wirt Sikes, U. S. Consul at Cardiff, Wales, is stirring up an interest 
in Welsh matters of late. In the current Lippincott he has a readable 
paper on “ Welsh Women,” in which he gives a graphic description of 
their singular costumes, which, unfortunately, are rapidly passing 
away. The fall beaver hat, long worn by Welsh women, is now seen 
only on elderly dames in the rural districts, and even they are turning 
their eyes toward the bonnets of Paris. The article likely to attract 
the most attention in this number, at least from newspaper men, is the 
one on “ Power Centres,” by “ An Old Journalist.’’ The writer de- 
clares that the Herald ‘‘ seems without editorial influence,” though it 
is acknowledged to be a great acs 2 The history of the late 
anti-Kelly movement in New York es this remark appear rather 
too sweeping. Newspaper influence is a difficult thing to analyze or 
measure, but certainly the Hera/d contains nowadays some of the 
most effective leading editorials that are written. 
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The first number of the /ndépendant, a new evening Republican 
journal, edited by M. Alfred Naquet, Deputy, has appeared in Paris. 
The four volumes of the Art-at-Home Series, published by Porter & 


Coates, will be brought together into one 12mo volume, bound in ex- 
tra cloth. 


Roberts Bros. will publish on Tuesday ‘* Don ohn," the new No 
Name; and “ Browsing Among Books,” by Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson. 

Whittier’s new volume, “The King’s Missive,” announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will contain all of his poems published since 
1878, and a number which have never appeared in print. 

Handsomer type and heavier paper make the appearance of the 
January number of Brentano's Monthly more attractive than that of its 
predecessors. Good writing, and a higher tone than is common to 
pins sporting journals, are the special recommendations of this period- 
ical. 


The papers of M. Paul de Musset, containing some curious revela- 
tions concerning the intimacy between his brother, the poet, and Mme, 
George Sand, were, says the Voltaire, recently sent to the National 
Library in a sealed packet, bearing the inscription : “Only to be made 
public in 1910.” 

Chancellor Howard Crosby’s “ Calm View of Temperance,” which 
provoked rejoinders from Wendell Phillips and several eminent cler- 
gymen, is about to be published, ‘with the other lectures in the Boston 
Monday course, by Roberts Brothers. It is not unlikely that a reply 
to his critics may be appended to it. 


Mr. George P. Lathrop is preparing a reply to Mr. Underwood’s 
severe criticism of his article on “Social and Literary Boston,” pub- 
lished in the February Harper. Mr. Underwood’s attack made in the 
columns of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette would have carried 
more weight had it not been so personal in its closing paragraph. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s “ Descartes,” announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
for immediate issue, is the first volume.of their new Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers, a companion series to the same publish- 
ers, Ancient and Foreign Classics, The aim of the new series is to 
give a succinct and readable account of the life, character. and philo- 
sophical achievements of the leading modern thinkers—popularizing 
their theories as far as possible, by translating them out of the tech- 
nical language of the schools into that of everyday life. The same 
firm announce a new novel, “ Queenie’s Whim,” by Miss Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. They have lately brought out Hawley Smart’s new 
book, “ Belles and Ringers.” 








THE FINE ARTS. 








The Water-Color Exhibition. 


Most of the authorities upon art, if not all of them, coincide in 
deducing the pretty craft of aquarelles from fresco-painting. ‘The 
reason may be sought for in the tendency of the human mind to look 
to the great rather than the little for the origin of things that 1t ad- 
mires. For how comes it that modern water-colors took their birth 
in lands where frescoes were few, far-between and generally most 
unbeautiful ? How is it that the Renaissance of water-colors is to 
be found in England and France, rather than in Italy, where frescoes 
of great beauty have always been before the student of art? We 
must look to some product of the arts long naturalized in France 
and England for the impulse which water-colors received at the 
opening of this century. Look at the time and trouble bestowed by 
the English water-colorists of to-day upon the paintings that are 
shown every year at the four chief exhibitions in London devoted to 
the art. And see how our own painters are making a serious Lusi- 
ness of it when they offer so many and so elaborate pictures at the 
annual Exposition which is now in full blast at the Academy of 
Design. It is evident that the art coincides with the natural apti- 
tudes of English and American artists, and with the tastes of their 
respective publics, or the societies of the two nations would not have 
‘flourished so readily and to such good effect. The fact is, that 
water-colors have been almost the only species of art which has 
existed uninterruptedly among Westera nations during historic 
times—and probably from long before historic times. During the 
Middie Ages portraits in water-color miniatures existed; and the 
water-colors in beautiful manuscripts before the discovery of print- 
ng are too well known.to need pointing out. In Ireland and Eng- 
land, before the arrival of the great wave of Germanic nations, the 
existence of the miniature painting of illuminations, surprising in 
originality, is now put beyond a question; survivals of the art have 
lingered on until recent times among the tribes of more purely Celtic 
stock whom the ‘‘ Dutchman” crowded out. We may look upon 
water colors as the most completely national art belonging to those 
Celtic-Germanic nations which have existed for so many centuries 
under the misnomer of “Anglo-Saxon,” and of which the Americans 
: of the United States form now the leading member. In examining 
the new Exhibition, which does not yield to any previous show of 
the kind for richness, variety and interest, the versatility of the art is 
apparent. All sorts of moods of nature, external and human, find 





a natural outlet in this simplest of arts; the painter cen express the 
lightest and darkest side of his mind: one is tempted to imagine 
that little place is left for oil-painting to occupy as its especial prov- 
ince. We must look to the classic and semi classic fresco of Italy 
for the beginning of the modern phase of water-colors, but trace 
it back to a humble seed in the illuminated missals of the 
‘* Dark Ages.” 


Concerning the Wall Street Statue, 


IT would be interesting to learn of what material the statue is 
to be composed which is to occupy the Wall Street front of the 
Sub-Treasury building. The sculptor will be narrowed down to 
a choice between marble and bronze. Each of these materials 
has its advantages and each its defects. To marble there is the seri- 
ous objection of its unpopularity, owing partly to its coldness, and 
partly to the fact that it requires a great deal of knowledge of art to 
enjoy the fine distinctions between good marbles and bad. Ina 
public statue, representing a man perhaps to Americans dearer 
than any other in history, there is good reason for consulting the 
popular indifference to marble statues. The climate is another con- 
sideration, and it assumes a twofold aspect. On the one hand, our 
fierce suns and savage winters will be pretty sure to disintegrate the 
surface of marble, and when once moisture has penetrated, the frost 
will soon destroy the outline of the statue. Moreover, one is forced 
to remember the unpleasing look of marble statues during the 
intense cold of winter; the better, the more lifelike they are, the 
more uncomfortable and ridiculous they appear. Yet it may be 
thought that against a Greek building like the Sub-Treasury, marble 
statues will seem most appropriate, blending, as they may, with the 
dead color of the structure. There is a widespread misconception 
in this regard, however, as there is in regard to Greek statuary. 
The temples of Greece were by no means uniformly colorless, nor 
were the statues lacking in color in all cases. 

Marbles, again, have the disadvantage that much is expected of 
them. One can stand a poor statue in terra-cotta, wood, lead, zinc, 
or bronze; but a poor statue in marble is a thing so indescribably 
wretched, that the wonder is that sculptors ever dare to embody 
their thought in this material. Imagine the statuette groups of 
John Rogers in marble! And yet, strange to say, the plaster groups 
of this very successful modeler, notwithstanding their want of art in 
its higher forms, are more truly American, more legitimate, more 
sound, than all the array of ‘‘ Greek Slaves” and “ Cleopatras” which 
we have been getting from Italo-American sculptors these fifty years 
or more. It is not that Mr. Rogers is a great artist, but he knows 
his limitations and those of his public, and works within them. 
Supposing that bronze should be selected, another matter comes up. 
Must we continue to use bronze in the stiff and conventional man- 
ner of the past, or can we not apply some of our many inventions of 
galvanizing, coloring, clouding and tinting metallic surfaces to the 
problem of making our statuary more beautiful? This is done now, 
and probably always has been done in a slight degree, in the finish- 
ing of statuettes for the decoration of rooms. The busts and statu- 
ettes of mixed bronze and colored marbles are instances in pointe 
The question is, whether the same idea may not be advantageously 
applied to large out-of-door monuments. lt may be rejoined that 
by this we open the gate to all sorts of crude and violent examples 
of bad taste; that it is already hard enough to find an artist who 
can put a great or charming idea into shape, when the form only is 
the thing to be considered, and the more we complicate matters 
by demanding of the sculptor an eye for colur, by just so much do 
we remove the chance of obtaining a really fine work of plastic art. 
These very busts and statuettes might be cited as examples which 
prove almost invariably a lack of taste in their designers. Yet, for 
all we know, there may exist a sculptor who is many-sided enough to 
do such work, and possessed of sufficient genius to fuse it intoa 
consistent and beautiful whole. After all, one must always come 
back to the artist. The corporation that pays him with money, and 
the public that pays him with praise, can do nothing directly to fur- 
ther the creation of a work of art. All that can be asked (and it is 
a great deal) is that they shall not interfere too much. _ Even in the 
choice of material for such a monument as that to Washington in 
Wall Street, who is to decide save the sculptor? For the design of 
one artist may be such that bronze, and bronze only, is the material 
that ought to be employed; the plan of another may imperatively 
require the use of granite; that of a third will have to be in marble, 
and, if it be the best of the designs offered, means will have to be 
taken to preserve the stone from the weather. We trust, then, the 
Chamber of Commerce does not mean to hamper the sculptors of its 
choice even by naming the substance of which the statue is to be 
made. 


A Biography of Fromentin.* 

M. Louis GonsE published in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, of which 
he 1s director, the greatest part of the critical and biographical studv 
his edition de /uxe contains. The articles have ‘been remodeled 
and enlarged to form the solid portion of the volume, and to this he 


* Eugéne Fromentin, Peintre et Ecrivain. Par M. Louis Gonse. Un Voyage 
en Egypte, Paris: A. Quantin; New York: J. W. Bouton, 188:. 
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has added matter of greater value, consisting of a series of Fromen- 
tin’s notes on a journey in Egypt, and other iragments of the hterary 
legacy of the painter. No artist of equal merit has won so much 
celebrity as a writer. His executor shows. how he was making 
verses of no little skill and point before he had really become an 
artist. The subject of this verse, however, was contemporary art, 
and, moreover, he foreshadows in it his own career. His lines are 
as neat and well-ordered, his thought as clear, and his rhythm as 
harmonious, as might be expected from a man of his character. 
Hugo had been his god, he says, but is now dethroned. Although 
it is 1841, and he is only twenty-one years of age, there 1s 
nothing fiery or noisy in this literary work ; it shows that the balance 
of mind which afterward distinguished his books of travel, as well as 
his paintings, was always present in him. The novel ‘‘ Dominique,” 
the production of the greatest literary importance which came from 
the pen of Fromentin, is equally in keeping; it flows very quietly 
along and is always more spirited than vigorous. It appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in 1862, and was the object of a very 
minute and affectionate series of letters between George Sand and 
her triend, the author. It never rises higher than the level of a 
charming genre picture. And in his paintings Fromentin is very 
much the same. Charm of the first order there is, but not great- 
ness. Even his Arab horses, delightful as they are, generally fall 
short of genius, and M. Gonse has some most acute and true remarks 
concerning Fromentin’s long and almost despairing efforts to master 
the beauty of the modeling, and especially of the movement of the 
high-bred horse. The critique is in two main divisions, treating 
first of Fromentin the painter, and then of Fromentin the writer. 
But never was a division more arbitrary and due to the necessities 
of the case. For Fromentin was as good in one line as the other, 
and exhibited the singular spectacle of a person who could put on 
canvas, quite as well as in words, the landscape of that “Land of 
Thirst,” tor which he had a veritable Jove. In regard to illustrations, 
this work surpasses as to their number and beauty the handsome 
later edition of the journeys in the Sahara and Sahel. There are 
twelve etchings and four heliogravures from the plate outside of the 
text; the woodcuts in the text number nearly fifty. The “ March 
ofArabs across the Desert” is done by Milais with very little waste 
of lines. The ‘‘Arab Falconer” has been most spiritedly rendered 
by the skill of Leopold Fiameng. The late Jules Jacquemart etched 
the Luxembourg painting called “Couriers of the Land of the 
Ouled Nayls.” The portrait of Fromentin is quite equal to the best 
reproduction of his pictures. It is etched by Gilbert, and shows 
admirably the reflective and well-balanced mind, the retiring, and, 
superficially, somewhat cold temperament of the distinguished 
painter. It is a beautiful piece of work, aside from its value as a 

iece of collateral testimony to the truth of the estimate put upon 

romentin by his biographer. The volume is a treasury of delicate 
criticism of art and "'terature. It takes a place beside Les Muitres 
@’ Autrefois, not only because of the large amount of the notes by 
Fromentin upon the painters, which have hitherto remained in manu- 
script, but also on account of the passages that belong to M. Louis 
Gonse alone. His running commentary on Les Aaitres a’ Autrefois 
is of absorbing interest. Fromentin was a lucky man in many 
respects, but in nothing more so than in his biographer. 





Counterfeit Antique Coins. 
New York, January 27, 1881. 
To the Editor of The Critic : \ 

THOUGH I know by experience that the unmasking of forgeries and 
falsifications of archeological objects brings trouble, insults and all 
manner of abuse upon him who undertakes it, yet confident that, sooner 
or later, justice will be done, and that I have the real students and 
honest people on my side, I shall persist in exposing all bogus objects 
relating to archeology, whether exhibited to mislead the searcher, or 
offered for sale as a speculation, On the roth instant, began the sale 
in this city of what was announced as “ by far the finest collection of 
ancient and foreign coins’ that the person who signed the catalogue 
‘* has ever had the good fortune to offer for competition.’” The name 
of a well-known collector, a gentleman of great respectability, who 
formerly owned the collection, is put forward in a prefatory note, 
wherein we read: ** Mr. assures me that in his whole collec- 
tion but a single piece can be found of doubtful authenticity, and he 
guarantees the genuineness of each and every piece.” Then follows 
a remark pointing to two coins (Nos, 791 and 468—the latter a late 
addition to the original collection), which are said to be exempt from 
the guarantee, and are therefore regarded as doubtful. The antique 
portion of the collection contains 686 ‘‘lots.” Before passing judgment 
upon them, I must say the auctioneers are not responsible for the charac- 
ter or description of the coins; and I do not at present believe that the 
gentleman whose name is given in the catalogue ever guaranteed their 
genuineness, The whole responsibility rests upon the person who 
signed the preface, and he possibly did not intend to mislead the 

ublic. To begin :—The words “rare,” and “very rare,” seem to 
wave been thrown into the description of the coins with as much con- 
sideration as one would throw a pinch of salt into a saucepan. When 
a coin is said to be well preserved, we may know that its condition is 
very bad. “ Very good” means bad; “ fair” means atracious; “ fine” 








ought to read ‘*tolerable;” ** very fine,” “ good;"? andso on. The 
classification is generally fair, but there are some exceptions, For ine 
stance: No. 47, “Ptolemy Philadelphus. Head of Ptolemy ; rev,: 
head of Arsinde Tetradrach, potin, scarce.” This is really a very 
common Alexandrian coin, struck by the Emperor Nero, and the res 
verse bears the head of Jupiter-Serapis, If the catalogue were to be 
believed, Queen Arsinée wore a beard that would have made a French 
sapeur pale with envy, and driven Barnum’s .curiosities into private 
life. 

. No. 85—“ Numidian; bearded head of Juba 1.; rev.: a horse, run- 
ning ; copper; fine” —is simply acoin of Syracuse, with the head of 

upiter, 
, No. 103, a coin of Bruttium, represents to us another bearded lady | 
for the helmeted head on it is described as that of Minerva. As a 
matter of fact, it is that of Mars. 

In regard to the serious question of forgeries, we have to begin 
early in the catalogue, for we read of No. to—‘‘ Syracuse ; bust at 
full face; rev.: quadriga, a head of wheat below; Tetradrachm ; 
silver; very fine indeed and rare.” This is a modern counterfeit, but 
artistic, and therefore worth five dollars. The real coin is worth 
$750. At the sale in question it brought $4.75. 

No. 318—“ Augustus; bronze medallion; very fine.” If genuine, 
this would bring $300, but it is a modern cast from a forgery, and 
so worth fifty cents. It brought $1.50. 

No. 581—“Gordianus Africanus, Junior, etc.; fine, rare.” Made 
by carving and altering a common coin of Gordianis the third. 
Worth nothing at all ; if genuine, $30. It brought $1.05. 

But the most curious example of the catalogue is this, which was 
added to the original collection : 

No. 468-—Pescennius Niger. Head of Pescennius Niger facing right; “Imp Caes 
Pes Nigerius,” etc.; rev., figure standing, facing left; ‘‘Concordia.” Asmreus; 
pierced over the head, in other respects fine; of the greatest rarity. 

It would have been fair to mention in the description of this 
piece that the word “concordia” is followed on the coin by the 
letters P.P., which are intended for “ Pater Patriz,” a title which 
cannot belong to Pescennius Niger, for he could not have received it 
from the Roman Senate. The books which must have been con- 
sulted to find out that this coin may be that which was formerly 
kept in the French cabinet, say distinctly that the coin lost was 
suspected to be a forgery, on account of these two letters: so un- 
fortunately Jeft out in the description of this very coin. But with- 
out ransacking the archives of “ the cabinet of the King of France,” 
it is easy to compare this famous semi-historical coin with the dies 
of the forger Becker, who lived at the beginning of the present 
century. This done, it will be seen that it is. one of his works. 
Cohen’s standard book upon Roman coins points out, in describing 
the lost coin, which it qualifies as ‘‘ doubtful,’ that “ there1sa 
Becker's die of the same Seocsighten. Therefore No. 468 is worth 
$5 and not $1,000, which would be its value. if genuine. It 
brought $35. 

It remains only to remark how careful a collector must be in pur- 
chasing objects of ancient art, and how constantly he must be on 
his guard against the ancient or mordern forger, whether caster, 
die-sinker or re-carver. 

GasTon L. FEUARDENT. 





Belgian Art. 

THE Illustrated Catalogue of the recent historical exhibition of 
Belgian art and of the modern museum of Brussels* (in that? city) 
contains pictures which date from 1830 to 1880. The exhibition 
was an attempt to give a general review of the progress made by 
Belgium in painting and sculpture within those dates. The illustra- 
tions are from original drawings by the artists, according to the pres- 
ent practice. A ground-plan of the museum is given, together with 
a system of numbering, in which the numbers always increase from 
left tomght. There is also a historical sketch of the Brusse!s Art 
Museum. The drawings are processed and vary in merit, the artist 
himself often being unable, or tvo indifferent, to make a drawing 
from his own picture which should convey its excellencies. The 
illustrated catalogue of the Paris Salon gives little idea of the better 
features of current art in France; so it would be hardly fair to judge 
current Belgian art by this catalogue. It will have its use, however, 
as memoranda—especially to those who have seen the exhibition. 





Art Notes. 

THE private view of the twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
Artists’ Fund Society will be given this evening at the National 
Academy of Design. 

THE finished paintings and studies of John L. Fitch, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five canvasses in all, will be sold by Thos. E. 
Kirby, on the evenings of February 3d and 4th. 

THE Chicago Art League, an organization of one yeat’s standing, 
purposes giving a public exhibition about the 1st of February. The 
attention of the League is given chiefly to etching, but the proposed 
exhibition will include oil and water-color paintings, as well as 
drawings in black and white. 


* J. W. Royton; New York. 
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SALVINI re-appears at Booth’s Theatre orn Monday. — His portrait is 
the frontispiece of this number of THE Critic. It is worthy of more 
than a passing glance, for in its lines is written the secret of Salvini’s 
success. Having neither the feminine beauty of Booth, nor the rugged 
plainness of McCullough, it presents that singular combination of deli- 
cacy and vigor which might be believed to have vanished from the 
features of modern men. Strength, not thought, is stamped upon it, 
and Salvini is a poor Hamlet. {t does not solicit sympathy, but com- 
mands it; and nobody but Salvini could carry to a triumphant conclu- 
sion such unsympathetic dramas as “ La Morte Civile.” His face has 
determined the great tragedian’s career, as his royal presence instantly 
qualified him to appear as Alfieri’s. Saul, and Nicolini’s C&dipus 
Tyrannus. Nothing shows more curiously the limitation of the actors’ 
art than the reflection that they are what their features make them. 
If in the colonnade of the Théatre Francais, you should pass Edmond 
Got, the commedian, you would regard him as the typical bourgeois of 
Paris ; and what is Edmond Got upon the stage, but the link between 
those middle-class citizens at whom Moliére laughed, and those middle- 
class citizens with whom Emile Augier sympathizes? His art is the 
common ground between Pourceaugnac and Poirier. And Coquelin, 
the elder, with his pudding-face—what else could he be but the Mas- 
carille and Scapin of the old plays, and the comic notary of the new ? 
M. Hyacinthe, of the Palais Royal, has a portentously long nose, and 
the ingenuity of half the dramatists in Paris has been taxed to devise 
comedies which shall fit it. Even Henry Irving had, for a dozen years, 
to play the villain in melodrama, because no manager believcd that his 
cadaverous face could fit him for anything but stage murder and theat- 
tical seduction. 


Salvini has chosen ‘‘ The Gladiator” for his first week’s perform- 
ance. It is not the play which Forrest made familiar, but an Italian 
translation of a turgid tragedy by Soumet, wnitten for the ThéAtre 
Frangais, in the days when Victor Hugo’s votaries were in their wild- 
est frenzy, and the high priests of classicism, led by Soumet, found it 
necessary to make a determined stand against the invasion of strange 
gods. Many qualified judges consider that the play shows Salvini at 
his best, and when it was recently performed at Booth’s, the audience 
sat spell-bound in his great moments of passion. In appearance he 
has more of the Roman than of the-Goth, but nothing is more ex- 
guisite than his blending of savagery and tenderness. The roar of the 
lions has got into his throat; the gloom of the dungeon has entered 
into his soul; and in the arena, offered to his knife, he finds the 
daughter he has lost, and ‘in oné instant the pent torrent of his love 
bursts forth. New York’ has ndf-yet paid Salvini the homage which is 
his due. That exceptionally silly woman, Sarah Bernhardt, was able 
to fill the house from floor to Ceiling, and her art is to Salvini’s what 
the scraping of Mr. Daly’s tom-tom player is to the music of Thomas’ 
orchestra. Mlle. Bernhardt has’a gift of sweet-voiced pathos ; she 
has a“ universal genius ” (did you read Emile Augier’s letter to M. 
Perrin, her former manager?) for acting, painting, sculpture, and 
wearing very long gloves, which are now beginning to coil their slow 
length through many fashionable drawing-rooms. There is no defin- 
ite information about Signor Satvini’s gloves, but it is recorded that 
in private life he is a very fine fellow, and competent critics, whose 
opinion New York should be glad to take, pronounce that he is the 
first actor of his time. 


At Wallack’s they have revived the ‘School for Scandal.” Mr. 
Tearle and Mr. Gerald Eyre, the English actors, appear in it—one 
as Charles Surface, the other as Joseph Surface. They comport 
themselves after much the same fashion as their predecessors, and 
this is about all that need ever be said of the performers in a play so 
crusted with traditions as Sheridan’s masterpiece. What can be 
more wearisome, on the morrow of one of these revivals, than to 
read that ‘Mr. Gilbert was unctuous and Mr. Tearle manly; but Mr. 
Eyre was too awkward and Miss Detchon too weak”? Does any- 
body suppose that ‘‘The School for Scandal” has vitality for Mr. 
Wallack’s audiences on account of Mr. Gilbert’s unction and Mr. 
Tearle’s manliness; or that its effectiveness could be increased by 
drilling Mr. Eyre and eliminating Miss Detchon? It has passed 
into the state where minor actors can do it neither good nor harm. 
It is the shrine to which every play-goer must perform his annual 
Hadj, even though it be necessary to carry pebbles in his shoes. 
It is the universal satire in which everybody sees his neighbor’s 
weaknesses, and nobody his own; and it will live, far beyond the 
the reach of the player, so long as this pleasing delusion endures. 
Quite otherwise with ‘‘ Ours,” which Mr. Wallack is doing at the 
Grand Opera House. The days of Robertson’s pretty play are 
almost numbered. The aroma that lingered round it grows daily 
more faint? The Crimea and its incidents have been forgotten. 


“The Creole” has failed at the Union Square. The blame can- 
not be laid on its adaptor, for it failed in Paris. But apart from its 
theme, which is repellent, aud its construction, which is flimsy, Mr. 
Palmer must be singu'arly-blind if he does not see that his audiences 
are of ahigher class than those of the Ambigu and the Porte St. 
Martin, and-that the fustian which M. D’Ennery or his adaptor puts 





into the mouth of prime ministers and high dignitaries of state is 
unworthy to be heard on the boards of a theatre of repute. Nor 
have his actors. been trained to ‘‘ wear powder,” as the French say, 
with the dignity that alone gives probability to a piece of this sort. 
The pivot of “The Creole’’ is the honor of a noble French house, 
and who can lend ear to this prating of painfully delicate sensibili- 
ties when it is expressed in the slang of Wall Street or the rodomon- 
tades of the defunct Bowery Theatre. The truth is that until King 
Louis XV. and his periwigged court are banished from the Amer- 
ican stage, there will be no return to that natural school of acting 
which can alone draw into the better houses the crowd that nightly 
surges up Broadway to the walking match, or down it to Tony Pas- 
tor’s and Harrigan and Hart’s. It is also to be regretted that Mr. 
Daly has not had better luck with “Zanina.” He selected a plot 
which had no ingenuity, a libretto which had no wit, and a score 
which was absolutely barren of melody. The Nautch girls would 
not do for an audience which had peeped at India through the rose- 
tinted medium of Macaulay’s essays. Besides, none of the actors 
seemed to have caught the spirit of opera bouffe. Opera bouffe has 
a distinct nationality. _They would play ‘‘ Pinafore” atrociously in 
Paris. The German company at the Thalia Theatre tore the ‘‘Grande 
Duchesse” to tatters, and yet in Strauss’ “ Fledermaus,” they were 
inimitab!e. The art of adaptation is more cunning than one would 
think. Being an acquirement it is inferior to originality, but it is 
almost as rare. Zola’s ‘“‘Assommoir’’ passed unsuccessfully from 
one dramatic workshop to another, until Charles Reade took it up, 
transformed it with his deft touch, and made of it the play called 
‘“‘ Drink,” which they are going to do at the Standard. 


Emile Zola, by the way, is never happy unless the calcium light 
of public curiosity is full upon him. Last month he slew Victor 
Hugo, and demolished the proposed statue of Alexandre Dumas. 
Now he has dramatized “ Nana” for the Théatre de l’Ambigu, and 
it has there been produced during the week before all that is bril- 
liant and notable in Paris. Mr. Dion Boucicault says that a play 
within a play can rarely please the public ; but then, Mr. Boucicault 
has always been anxious to account for the failure of ‘‘ The Life of 
an Actress,” in which he performed the part of an old French prompt- 
er and declaimed some of Rachel’s famous lines in a rich, Franco- 
Hibernian brogue. The play of ‘‘ Nana ” deals almost entirely with 
the stage and the boulevards. It opens on the morrow of a first 
performance, and closes on a death-bed in the Grand Hétel. It 
shows the heroine in the —— of a mouche d’or, and conducts 
the audience to the wings of a theatre where ‘‘La Blonde Venus,” 
an operetta of the day, is being performed by charming young ladies 
more or less dressed by M. Grevin, the artist. All the vampires 
that hover over Paris by night flit darkly through its ten tableaux, 
the names of which mark the course of the play. They run thus :— 
‘* The Day after the Performance.”  “ ‘The Gold Fly;” “ The Fair- 
haired Venus;” ‘‘The Ruins of Chamont;”’ “In the Avenue de 
Villiers;’? ‘In the Paddock ;”’ ‘ The Downfall ;” ‘“ Countess 
Sabine;” ‘‘The Last of the Race;” .“ Room Number 206 in the 
Grand Hétel.” The heroine is played by Mile. Leontine Massin, of 
the Vaudeville, who, if not exactly fair-haired, is assuredly a Venus. 
There is an agreeable legend on the French stage that the late Mr. 
Montigny, of the Gymnase, having a copy of “ Frou-frou” in his 
pocket, and an ideal of the heroine in his eye, searched the world 
over for an actress who should realize his dream, and found her at 
last in Aimée Desclée. So the quidnuncs assert that M. Zola 
sought for Leontine Massin. . The quest would have been astonish- 
ing in most people, for Mile. Massin’s portly presence has been 
long before the public. But then, M. Zola is known to be short- 
sighted. Itis the only defect that he acknowledges. 





J. W. Bouton has just received from France a number of rare and 
costly books. Among them are Havard’s “La Hollande, & vol 
d’Oiseau ”—a sumptuous volume, fully illustrated—and “ La Comedie 
Frangaise, 1680-1880,” by Arséne Houssaye. The latter volume is 
illustrated with thirty large photogravure portraits, by Goupil. 


The a-cndon Figaro, writing on Mr. Richard Grant White’s recent 
strictures on Sarah Bernhardt’s death scene in ** Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur,” says: “I wonder whether Mr. White has seen Mdme, Mod- 
jeska’s death-scene in this part. It would, I think, answer the re- 
quirements of realism, as he conceives it, better than Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s, while it is certainly not so painful.” 


Professor Locke Richardson has begun a series of dramatic recitals 
at the Union League Theatre that promise to become popular. While 
we do not care for recitations, as a rule, those of Professor Richardson 
are an exception, and are as interesting as they are astonishing. 


In the January number of Mr. Edmund Yates’ magazine, 7ime, is 
to be found “ All or Nothing,’’ a little parlor play, or ‘‘ proverb,” as 
the author, following the French fashion, prefers to call it, written by 
Mr. Hamilton Aide, and acted originally by Madame Modjeska, assisted 
by Mr. J.‘Forbes Robertson and Mr. C. Brookfield. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is said to be making a play of two of 
her short stories, “‘Lodusky” and “Esmeralda,”—a powerful combina- 
tion, and one that, properly handled, would make a strong drama. 
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MUSIC. 


THE programme of the third Philharmonic concert, the most im- 
portant musical event since our last issue, comprised Mozart’s sym- 
phony in G minor, the introduction to the last act of Cherubini’s 
‘* Medea,” Schumann’s symphony in C major, and Mr. Henschel’s 
solos, arias from Handel's ‘‘ Siroe” and Weber's “ Euryanthe.”” A 
conservative programme like this is interesting if oniy as an excep- 
tion ; moreover, the works are standards of the epoch to which they 
belong, and, so far as the compositions were concerned, those who 
attended the concert could gauge beforehand the enjoyment they 
were to derive. The scheme was ahigh compliment to our musical 
taste. Two symphonies, and between them, as the only other 
orchestral selection, the severely antique ‘“‘ Medea,” could appeal 
only to cultivated listeners. The G minor symphony was composed 
by Mozart during the summer of 1788. It and his celebrated sym- 
phonies in E flat and C major were begun and finished within one 
month and a half. Mozart said of his C major symphony, that 
before he had written a note of it he saw, for an instant, the com- 
plete work just as he subsequently committed it to paper. The 
other two symphonies are so perfectly spontaneous that the same 
would easily apply to them. They show nothing of elaboration; 
they seem to have been formed in every detail, in the composer's 
mind before he lifted his pen. They are music pure and simple. 
They are not born of some peculiar psychalogical disturbances or 
dramatic intentions, but of the composer s love of the beautiful. In 
Mozart’s time the G minor symphony was considered impetuous and 








wild. To-day, when no passion 1s so strong, no emotion so deep, as | 


to be beyond the possibility of orchestral expression, it seems graceful 
and lovely, and its simple themes are as refreshing as the babbling 
of a brook. Wagner says in one of his essays that Mozart knew 
how to make his orchestra sing. Schubert said that in the andante 
ot the G.minor symphony he heard the angels singing, and in one of 
Beethoven's notebooks are found the first few bars of the last move- 
ment. The notebook contained sketches for Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony, the scherzo of which begins with seven notes, identical with 
the first seven notes in the finale ot Mozart's composition. It is in- 
teresting to note that originally the score of the G minor symphony 
did not include clarinets. But after it had been performed once or 
twice under Mozart's own direction, he wrote out clarinet parts 
which, with the original score, are in the possession of the publishing 
house of André and Offenbach. He was not contented with merely 
doubling the oboe parts; he changed them, so that important pas- 
sages, especially in the axdanée, are given to the clarinets. The min- 
uet, however, remains in its original form. An examination of the 
manuscript score also shows that Mozartat first intended to use four 
horns. But after a few bars he scratched ont the third and fourth 
horns. Mr. Thomas leads from the corrected score. The addition 
of clarinets was a happy afterthought. Their warm tints enrich the 
orchestral coloring. 


Cherubini’s “ Medea” was performed for the first time on the 13th 
ofMarch, 1797, at the Feydean, in Paris. A journal of the period, the 
Censeur, in criticising the opera, said: ‘‘ Cherubini’s music is often 
melodious and sometimes manly, but you find reminiscences of 
Méhul’s manner.”” To this Méhul himself wrote an indignant re- 
ply, in which he paid a high tribute to his brother musician. Both 
Beethoven and Schubert admired the opera, but Auber merely spoke 
of it as “ musique bien faite.” The work hus almost disappeared 
trom the operatic repertory. Occasionally it is revived, but it never 
holds the stage for any length of time. The: latest futile attempt at 
resuscitation was made in Vienna. Dr. Hanslick, writing of this 
performance, says that personally Cherubini was cold and reserved, 
and he finds the same qualities in his musi¢. Certainly it is want- 
ing in sensuous beauty and warm sentiment, and cannot be taken 
into the heart without a shiver. The libritto, too, is execrable. 
For these reasons, only the overture and the introduction to the third 
act are familiar to us. Indeed, it is only through the orchestral 
portions of his operas, played in the concert room, that we are ac- 
quainted with the works of this composer—an Italian living in 
France and writing German music. Schumann’s second symphony 
in C major was begun in 1845 and completed the next year... Dur- 


ing this time Schumann suffer¢d much physically, and he himself re- | 


marked that the first movement of this symphony reflected his 
peevishness. As for the orchestra’s performance it is not exag- 
geration to say that it surpassed anything we have heard here 
or many years. From the first wave ot Mr. Thomas’s baton 
to the ‘last, there was perfect symmetry. This even excellence 
makes it difficult to dwell upon any single merit. Perhaps it was 
most conspicuous in the trio of the Mozart minuet which rose, lin- 
gered for a woment and then melted away like a mirage. In fact, 
during the entire evening, Mr. Thomas seemed a magician, who had 
merely to wave his wand to conjure up a series of beautiful dissolv- 
ing views. Mr. George Henschel did not sing with so much effect 
as at his appearance in the Symphony Society's first concert in Stein- 
way Hall. He himself believes that his voice suffers in our cli- 
mate. However this may be, the excellence of his method and his 
musical temperament make him one of the most enjoyable concert 
singers we have heard. His principal faults are an occasional 
¢ffeminacy and intermittent gasping. As an encore to the aria from 


} 








“ Euryanthe,” he sang Schumann's stirring “Two Grenadiers.” 
The programme of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert under 
Mr. Thomas's direction, last Saturday, was almost identical with 
that just discussed. It contained, however, the following additional 
orchestral selections :—Wagner’s “Faust” overture, the ball.scene 
from Berlioz’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and excerpts from Beethoven's 
septette. 


This week the performances of the Emma Abbott troupe come to 
anend. The representations of this company are called English 
opera. But considering Brignoli’s peculiar pronunciation, they 
might ke termed broken-English opera ; and when the ludicrous 
attempts of some of the singers are remembered, comic or burlesque 
opera seéms an equally appropriate term. The performances have 
rarely been above the level of those of amateurs. 


An event of unusual interest will be the appearance of Mauricio 
Dengremont at the next rehearsal and concert of the Symphony 
Society, and at the next rehearsal of the Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
On these occasions the young violinist will play Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo and other pieces of smaller scope. At Koster and Bial’s, 
where his engagement closes this week, he has been heard in selec- 
tions that do not call for any great depth of expression But his 
beautiful and artistic performance of these works led many to hope 
that he would be heard in our concert halls; and they will be glad 
to learn of his engagements with the Symphony Society and 
Brooklyn Philharmonic. It is said that Dengremont began to play 
the violin when he was six years old. His father, who led the Im- 
perial orchestra at Rio de Janeiro, was the first to give him lessons. 
When the boy was eight years of age he received a pension from 
Dom Pedro, which enabled him to go to Paris and study under 
Leonard. His repertory is said to include a number of classical 
compositions. In addition to Dengremont’s solos, the programme for 
the Symphony Society’s next concert contains the following compo- 
sitions :—Schumann’s symphony in D minor, Beethoven’s overture 
“ Lenore’’ (No. 3), and the “ March of the Three Kings,” trom 
Liszt’s “ Christus.” . 


The symphony and oratorio societies and several choirs tkat are 
being rehearsed out of town will form the chorus for the musical 
festival which is to take place next May. The entire body of 
singers and players will be under Dr. Damrosch, with whom, it is 
believed, the festival originated. The orchestra will number. two 
hundred musicians, who will be reinforced by four brass bands 
when Berlioz’s “Requiem” is produced. About twelve hundred 
voices. will make up the chorus. The singers are now divided into 
sections, each out-of-town section having, as a rendezvous, the cen- 
tral point of the locality in which it is¥ormed. 

Scribner & Welford have arranged to publish in this country a 
series of Biographies of Great Musicians, edited by Franz Hueffer. 
The first in the series is on Wagner, by the editor; the second on 
Schubert, by H. F. Frost, and the third on Rossini and the Modern 
Italian School, by H. Sutherland Edwards. The volume on Weber 
is written by Sir Julius Benedict, and dedicated to the Queen. The 
other volumes, to follow at an early date, are Mendelssohn, by Joseph 
Bennett; Purcell, by W. H. Cummings, and Marcello, by Arrigo 
Boito, the composer of “ Mefistofele.” 


At the auction sale of seats in the Cincinnati Music Hall on 
Wednesday, for the coming opera-festival, $210 was paid for the first 
choice of proscenium boxes, and $50 for sixth choice, 

Miss Hattie L. Simms and Mr. William Courtney, both of this city, 


have been engaged to sing at the forthcoming concert of the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Boston. 





Dr. Coles’ ‘* Microcosm.” 

Dr. ABRAHAM CoLzs, of Newark, New Jersey, is known 
to the scholarly world principally by his thirteen versions of 
“Dies Ire,” to which in this volume he has added three 
more. The long poem which gives its name to the pres- 
ent collection has been published before. It has many 
beautiful and many stately passages, but it is overloaded 
with scientific and unpoetic material, and will never, we fear, 
be a pleasure throughout to any but readers of the author’s 
own profession, for whom it was originally composed. But 
among the shorter pieces following it is to be found some 
of the best devotional and patriotic poetry that has been 
written in this country. Among these poems area few, 
which we have little doubt are destined to hold their places 
in the sacred hymnology of the world. At his worst, Dr. 
Coles is an amiable occasional poet, with a strong religious 
and physiological bias, living in a town where verse-makers 
are few; at his best, he is one of the most dignified and 
imaginative of our poets. 





py et pe my ye wm and send gy Abraham Coles, M. D., LL.D., autho 
of * Dies Irz in Pairtesa Versioas,”’ ** Ol 2ms in New Setti oe 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Will Publish Feb. 5th. 
I. 
_Chinese Immigration, 
« dn its Social and Economical Aspects. 
By GkorGE F, SEWARD. 
Late United States Minister to China. 


One vol, 8vo.. . ... - 2 « + « $2:50 


Mr. Seward, who is qualified to speak with author- 
ity on the subject discussed in this volume, by @ long 
residence in China, and a thorough acquaintance with 
Califormia and the condition ot the Chinese immigrants 
there, takes up the question in ai! respects, and pre- 


sents testimony | pee from a great variety of sources | 


with the view of disp g unr ig prejudice, and 
placing the faets relating to this much berated class of 
our population in their true light. 

‘The subject has increased interest at present on ac- 
count of the new treaty with China now under con- 
sideration. 





I. 
The Demon of Cawnpore, 
Being Part First of “‘The Steam House.” 


By JULES VERNE. 
Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. 


One vol, 12mo. Profusely Illustrated..$1 50 


In this latest of Jules Verne’s works the marvelous 
element is a traveling equipage of the most ingenious 
character, drawn by a traction engine having the torm 
ofanelephant. The other and more practical features 
are the description of that part of India through which 
the travelers in this vehicle pass, and an account of the 
more thrilling episodes of the Indian mutiny. The 
striking illustrations by French artists are graphic and 
numerous enough to tell the story without the aid of the 
text. 


*3 paee 
The Schoolmaster’s Trial. 
Or, Old School and Nerr. 


By A. PERRY. 
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This exceedingly unconventional story of sci.vol life, | 
school troubles, and school reform, has great value | 
apart from its hterary worth—in the setting forth of | 


sound common sense theories of education and practi- 


cal preparation for life, as opposed to the cast-iron 


routine and lifeless monotony of most systems of edu- | 


cation now invogue. 
It isso fresh and original in its style and plot, and so 


full of interesting and natural situations, that it will be | 


sure to charm the readers—school-children—for whom 
it is intended ; but there 1s also a very important moral 
to be gathered from it by older heads, especially by 
those who have a personal interest in the education of 
the young. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IV. 
lika on the Hili-Top, 
And Other Stories. 


By PRoFEssor HJALMAR H. BoYESEN. 


One vol. 16mo.. . . » oo ft OO 


«* These six stories, no two of which are alike in sub- 
ject or in motive, make a charming book for occasional 
reading, and each one presents fresh pictures of lite and 
ideas of character, . .. . ¢nd makes the reader wonder 
that a foreigner should write such easy, natural and 
beautiful —. surpassing that of most writers to 

rn. 


the language 


Vv. 
Sir William Herschel: 
His Life and Works. 


By EpwarpS. HOLDEN, Professor in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, Washington. 


With a Steel Portrait. One vol. t2mo. .$1 50 
*« We have reason te be thankful that so much con- 


cerning the life of this great expl and student of 
the heavens has been collected and put into the con- 
venien tshape ofa single volume. ’— Mew York Tribune. 





*,* These books are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent prepaid upon receipt 
of price by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





An Anecdotal History 


OF THE 


ritish Parhament, 


FROM THE 


EARLIEST PERIODS TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


WITH 


Notices of Eminent Parliamentary Men 
and Examples of their Oratory. 


COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


By GEORGE HENRY JENNINGS. 


One Volume,Crown 8vo. 546 Pages. 
PRICE, $2.50. 


CONTENTS. 
PART. I.—Rise and Progress of Parliament- 
ary Institutions. 
PART L11.—FPersonal Anecdotes: Sir Thomas 
More to Marquis of Hartington. 
PART L111,—Miscellaneous, 

1. Elections. 2. Privilege; Exclusion 
of Strangers. 3. Parliamentary 
Usages, etc. 4. Varieties, 

APPENDIX.— 

(A) Listsof the Parliaments of England 
and of the United Kingdom. 

(B) Speakers of the House of Commons. 

(C) Prime Ministers, Lord Chancellors, 
and Secretaries of State from 1715 to 
1880. 


‘*Avoiding at once the formality of consecutive 
narrative and the tediousness of analytical description, 
he brings together in anecdotal form the more striking 
facts in the history of Parliament and in the public 
lives of distinguished statesmen. The opening section 
contains a concise account of the rise and progress of 
Parliamentary institutions; then come the personal 
anecdotes of y men, with nu- 
merous examples of their oratory ; and then comes a 
striking array of miscellaneous anecdotes about elec- 
tions, bribery, privilege, the publication of debates, 
the exclusion of strangers, behavior in the House, and 
other matters of a similar character. Taken as a 


Dari, 
Far 





whole, the book furnishes a larger amount and variety | 


of practically useful information about the British Par 
liament, its history and its leading men, than anything 
of a popular character that has been written on the 
subject ; and the reader will obtain from it an unex- 
pectedly vivid and impressive idea of the life, the at- 


| mosphere, and the tone of the most renowned legisla- 








tive body that the world has known.”—Afgfletons’ 
Journal. 

** As pleasant a companion for the leisure hours of a 
studious and thoughtful man as anything in book- 
shape since Selden.” —London Telegraph. 

“Contains a great deal of information about our 
representative system in past and presenttimes, which 
it behooves all persons to know.""—London Daily 
News. 

“Readers will be sure to find abundant amusement 
as well as a large amount of information.”— London 
Daily Chronicle. 

«It would be sheer affectation to deny the fascina 
tion exercised by the ‘ Anecdotal History of Parlia- 
ment.’”—Saturday Review. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 


| LUNGREN and Bium. 








Midwinter Scribner. 


The London Times considered last year’s 
Midwinter ScRIBNER “a really magnificent 
triumph of American pictorial art and literary 
genius.”” The issue of the present season 
will be found fully abreast of any past suc- 
cesses, 


CONTENTS. 


AN OLD VIRGINIA TOWN. By 
Richly illustrated by 
the artist-authors. 


JOHN LA FARGE. By Grorce Par: 
SONS LATHROP. Illustrated with eight strik- 
ing pictures of La Farge’s works. 


NOTES OF A WALKER. By Joun 
BuRROUGHS. 


FOREIGN ACTORS ON THE 
AMERICAN STAGE. By J. Brander 
Matthews. With portraits (several of them 
full-page) of Rachel as Phedre, Fechter as 
Monte Christo, Madame Janauschek, Ristori 
as Mary Stuart, and Salvini. 


THACKERAY’S RELATIONS TO 
ENGLISH SOCIETY. By E. S. Nadal. 
With a pen-sketch of Boehm’s statuette of 
Thackeray. 


PETER THE GREAT AS RULER 
AND REFORMER, IV. By Eugene 
Schuyler. Illustrations by Russian and 
American artists. 


A FAIR BARBARIAN. By Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. A long install- 
ment of a novelette to be completed in three 
numbers of the Magazine. The story of a 
piquant American girl, who excites commo- 
tion-in a staid English town. 


THE MUSIC OF NIAGARA. By 
Eugene M. Thayer, of Boston. The first at- 
tempt to annotate the music of the great cat- 
aract. A paper of remarkable popular as 
well as musical interest. 


AUNT ’CINDA’S RANCH. By Henry 
King. 

GARRISON LIFE AT GOVERN- 
OR’S ISLAND, N. Y. HARBOR. By 


W. H. Rideing. [Illustrated by Vanderhoot, 
Sayre, Quartley and others. 


NORWAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
STRUGGLE. By Bijirnstjerne Bjérnson. 
A- paper characteristic of the author and his 
republican views. 


HOW THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CAME DOWN TO US. By Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, of Yale College. The second in the 
series of papers regarding the New Revision 
of the Scriptures. 


SOME QUACKS. By Rev. Edward 
Eggleston. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. By Charles Barnard. The 
first full account of a growing educational 
work. 


POEMS. By H.H., Chas. de Kay, R. 
W. Gilder, and others. 


DEPARTMENTS. Topics of the Time 
The World’s Work, Culture and Progress 
(The Salmagundi Exhibition), Bric-a-Brac, 
etc. 


For sale everywhere. Price 35§c.; $4.00 a 
year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Bi glint THOS, B. KIRBY ¢ C0, 


ATURE, ART, MUSIC, AND THE ORAMA. 


J. L. & J. B, GILDER, Publishers, 


757 BROADWAY, New York, Jan. 1881. 

THE CRITIC comes forward to sup- 
ply a need which all educated Americans will 
acknowledge. Science, the Arts, and the 
various branches of commerce, have innumer- 
able exponents in the press. Literature has 
few; in New Yorkit has none. The fecun- 
dity of the book-world, which was never so 
great as now, and the craving for literary news, 
which is daily increasing, have forced from 
the newspapers such recognition as the pres- 
sure of other matter would allow. But, in 
THE CRITIC, literature will have the first 
place. Leaving to established weeklies ‘the 
handling of political topics, and forbearing 
to trespass upon the domain of journals de- 
voted to “Society,” THE CRITIC will 
give a large part of its attention to Art, Music, 
and the Drama. At the same time it will re- 
serve the right to discuss political themes 
when it sees fit, in so far, especially, as the 
reform of the Civil Service is concerned ; and 
it will take special interest in all legislation 
that touches any branch of art. To this end it 
will advocate the most equitable form of in- 
ternational copyright, and urge a total aboli- 
tion of the tariff upon works of art. 

The partial list of contributors, printed here- 
with, will give assurance of ability -in every 
department of the periodical :—Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, Sydney Howard Gay, John Bur- 
roughs, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Walt Whit- 
man, J. Brander Matthews, Julia Ward Howe, 
Kate Field, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, R, H, Stoddard, 
Noah Brooks, H. H., R. W. Gilder, Emma 
Lazarus, E. S. Nadal, Charles de Kay, J.C. 
Harris (‘* Uncle Remus”’), Edward Eggles- 
ton, P. T. Quinn. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A new venture in the literary world, THE CRITIC, 
will make its first appearance to-day. * * * Back- 
ing this simple programme, which, however, gives 
room for much ambitious work. we are given the names 
of a partial list of contributors whose pens, if regularly 
wielded in fHE CRITIC’S service, can give it at once 
a high position among reviews, American or foreign. 
. ‘Lhe first number is bright and promises well. 
There is a portrait of William Blake, poet and 
illustrating a paper by Mr. Stedman. Mr. con- 
tributes an article on ‘ The Date of Forefathers’ Day.’ 
There are a spirited poem by Charles de Kay,some book 
notices and a lively review of current features in art, 
drama and music. When we add that it ts of twenty 
pages, of handy size and printed in good type, like that 
of the Pali Mall Gazette, we have given a fair idea of 
THE CRITIv."—New York Herald. 


“* An attractive and neatly printed journal. * * * 
The first number, besides a number of interesting and 
excellent reviews and misceilaneous matter, contains 
studied article on William 
. C, Stedman.”"—Harper's 


inter, 


an admirable and carefull 
Biake, from the pen of Mr. 
Weekly. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy pur 
pose. and tne list of contributors is ample surety for 
excellence of matter.” * * *—7Zribune. 


“THE CRITIC is a little fortnightly, of twenty 
pages, which starts under the best auspices to act as an 
encouragement ol and check upon American literature 
andart.” * * *—Times. 


«« The articles are we'l written, and for the most part 
instructive, and we augur weil of the future of this new 
candidate for favor.” —Avening Fost. 


** A first-class strictly literary paper, to be called THE 


CRITIC, is among the new enterprises of New York. 


The affair is —. = excellent hands.”— Boston 
. 


Saturday Evening 


«*The first number is bright and promising, and full 


of good performance.”—Hartford Courant. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS ; $2 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


SoLe AGENTS. 


X 





PUNT Ap {0 
corvntcurED, 


tCELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near COURTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK, 


AND 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. ILL. 
Correct Styles, Fxira Quality. 
LYONS’ FINE SILK UMBRELLAS AND WALK 
ING STICKs. LADIES’ RIDING AND 
WALKING HATS. 


None Genuine without above Trade Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


Umbrellas. 











— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N, Y. Stock Exchange, 


F.S. STEDMAN, 
N. ¥. Mining Stock Exchwux . 


E.C. STEDMAN&CO.., 








Bankers 


Brokers, 


No. 8 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, &e., bought and sold for investors,or 


Auctioneers. 


ART GALLERY AND SALESROOMS, 
$45 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE WALLACK’S.) 


Experienced responsible Agents for the 
sale by auction of Oil Paintings, Statuary, 
Ceramics, Bric-a-Brac, Artistic Furniture, 
Literary property, Antiques, etc. 


HOUSE SALES. 


Sales of Household Effects at the residence 
of owner receive the same attention as sales 
at our Gallery. Many years’ experience in 
this particular branch is a sufficient guarantee 
for insuring satisfaction. 


We doa strictly Auction Commission Busi- 
ness, and personally manage and conduct all 


sales entrusted to us. 





Silks, 
Satins, 


The latest designs and color- 
ings for Balls, Parties, and 
Receptions. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


| 








For sale at all book stores and news stands. 


upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 
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ART FURNITURE, 


Sypher & Co., 


741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HAVE A RARE COLLECTION OF 


Old Mahogany Furniture 


OF VARIOUS PERIODS. 


Tall Dutch Clocks, 


Teak-wood Furniture from 


Fapan. 


Old English and other Silver- 
ware. 


Curious Pottery, 
Clocks of the Empire, etc., 


and their special envoy is con- 


stantly sending goods from 


Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & C0., 


741 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








TIFFANY & CO,’*S COLUMN. 


TOWN TOPICS. 

A NOVELTY in the form of fancy silver pins 
has just been introduced by Tiffany & Co., 
each having a single letter for the head, so 
that any name may be spelled as they are ar- 
ranged in lace or a scarf. 


One of the most beautiful articles of jewelry 
in Tiffany’s diamond cases is a superb pen- 
dant of diamonds with one immense pearl in 
the centre and another drop-shaped one 
swinging from the under side. 


THE Olympian pattern of spoons and forks 
designed by Tiffany & Co. are really works 
of art; no two sizes are alike, and the print- 
ed description of the beautiful designs reads 
almost like a romance. 


A HIGHLY-SPIRITED composition is the Egg 
Dance, by Nast, of Paris, representing an Ori- 
ental female juggler in slight but characteris- 
tic costume, dancing and balancing an egg on 
either forefinger of her uplifted hands. 


BotH diamonds and pearls are found of 
nearly all colors. A pretty lace pin at Tiffany’s 
is formed of a cluster of rose leaves paved 
with diamonds and three rosebuds, one a pink, 
one a white and one a yellow pearl. 


A NOVEL locket is made to open in the 
usual way, and appears to be only of the ordi- 
nary arrangement, but by pressing the point 
of a pin in a minute aperture a glass flies up 
and discloses an under, secret place for a 
picture. 

THE Catseye, a rare gem found at the Island 
of Ceylon, and elsewhere, is of the same com- 
position as the Sapphire, only the formation is 
different and causes the peculiar refraction of 
light which gives the stone the resemblance, 
and hence its name. 

THE ‘* Tantalus” is a metal frame securing 
three botiles, so that the stoppers cannot be 
removed except by the holder of the key, 
Some of those at Tiffany’s are small, for 
handkerchief extracts, and others larger to 
stand on a sideboard for liquors. 


ONE of ‘the most impressive bronze figures 
at Tiffany’s is a representation of the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette. It was modeled by Ronald 
Gomer, and the lineaments of the sadly beau- 
tiful face express the sorrow in which the fair 
Austrian’s life was ended. 


Some of the bronze busts at Tiffany & Co.’s 
are strongly typical of nations of the East. 
Guilleman, of Paris, by whom they were 
modelled, has made the study and delinea- 
tion of the men and women of Asia and 
Africa a life-work, and his success has been 
commensurate with his efforts. 


VELAa’s mighty statute of Napoleon, repro- 
duced in bronze, has become a standard work 
of art, ever since the Exhibition of 1868, 
where the marble original was first shown. 
A copy, cast by Barbedienne for his own 
private collection, and finished with the ut- 
most nicety, is to be seen at Tiffany & Co.’s 
establishment. 









JAS. McCREERY & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK 
OF ELEGANT GOODS FOR 


Evening Dresses 
INCLUDING 
GRENADINES, 
GAUZE, 
CANTON CREPE, 
PONGEE, 
SICILLIENNE, 
CHINA GAUZE, 
ETC. 


These fabrics present various 
delicate shades, or in the 
Damasse and Brocaded Grena- 
dines, charming combinations 
of beautiful colors. Some very 
rich Embroidered Cashmeres 
may also be found at the saem 
counter. 


JAS.MeCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW VORK. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Food For The Invalid, 


THE CONVALESCENT, THE DYS.- 
PEPTIC, THE GOUTY. 


By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M. D. 
AND 
HORATIO C. WOOD, M. D. 
One Volume, 12mo. . . . «+ 5 « » $1. 


‘*A manual of great value to physicians 
and nurses. . . it is just such a book as 
every family should have.”—Southern Cr u 
sader. 


‘** The book is the best of its class. . . 
it is practical. The author wastes no space 
in theorizing; he states briefly why the diet 
should be regulated; the action of different 
kinds of food; the rationale of digestion 

. « « The remainder of the volume contains 
about three hundred recipes for the prepara- 
tion of various dishes, etc.”— 7raveller. 


** Abounds in valuable suggestions to the 
afflicted. Its recipes, which make up the 
body of the book, are-such as have been 
determined by the wisest medical expe- 
rience.” —Jnier- Ocean. 


* A useful book; the recipes given in it 


may be consulted with advantage.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 BOND ST., NEw York. 


Edgar A. Poe’s Works. 





. Household Edition.---Select Works. 


Poems—Sketches—Essays—Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination, etc.—Life by R. H. Stoddard, and Por- 
trait. 12me, 850 pp. Cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; 
Turkey-morocco, $5.00. 


Memorial Edition.—Life, Poems, 
and Essays. 
Memoir by John H. Ingram. Sketches of Life and 
haracter, by James Russell Lowell and N. P. Willis. 
Death and Monumental proceedings at Baltimore. 
Steel Portrait ; his ‘* Fordham Cottage,” “‘ The Mon- 
ument,” fac-simiie letters, etc. Crown 8vo, 450 pp. 
_ $2.25; half calf, $4.00; full Turkey antique, 
5.00. 


Cabinet Edition.—Life and Poems. 


Life by E. L. Didier. Introductory, by Sarah Helen 
Whitman—Steel Portrait, and [llustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50; half calf, $3.00; Turxey-morocco, $4.00. 


Prose Tales.—Cabinet Edition. 


Uniform with ‘Life and Poems.” Entire Prose 
Stories complete in two volumes, about 700 pages 
each. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.co. 


Diamond Edition.—Life, Poems, 
and Portraits. 
Cloth, $1.00; half calf $2.25; Turkey-morocco, 
$3.00; Tree calf, $3.50. 
Library Edition.—Complete 
Works. 


Life by J. H. In —Sketches of Life and Genius, 
by James Russell Lowell, N. P. Willis, and others. 4 
vols. Cloth, $7.50; half calf, $15.00. 

For Sale by all Booksellers, and by mail on receipt 
of price by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


714 ROADWAY, NEWYORK 





1881. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


NEW BOOKS. 


SANSKRIT AND ITS KINDRED 
Literatures. Studies in Comparative My- 
thology. By Laura ELIZABETH Poor. 
16mo. Price, $2 00. An account of the 
literature of different nations and different 
centuries, opening with the origin of liter. 
ature and following with Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Sanskrit, Persian, etc., conclud- 
ing with the modern poetry of Europe, em- 
bodying knowledge acquired in a field 
inaccessible to general readers. It is full 
of information concerning the poetry, my- 
thology and religion of the Asiatic nations, 
subjects which the immense popularity of 
Mr. Arnold’s great poem, “ The Light of 
Asia,” has made readers eager to be en- 
lightened about. 

**We consider this book by Laura Elizabeth 
Poor one of the most valuable and useful 
additions to the works which have succeeded 
in condensing into one conveniently sized 
volume the knowledge which it has taken 
scholars thousands of years to accumulate. 
These studies in comparative mythology are 
gratifyingly free from embarrassing techni- 
Calities, and to the young reader, or to the 
one who kas not the time to spend in special 
study of an important subject, they will fur- 
nish a wealth of information very serviceable 
in these days of active thought. One of the 
chief merits of the volume is the clearness 
with which the author expresses her thoughts, 
and the skill with which she disentangles the 
subtleties of metaphysical and religious doc- 
trines, making them plain to the most casual 
reader,” says the Boston Courier. 


THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. A novel. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, author of ‘ Kismet” 
and “Mirage.” 16mo. Price $1 50. 
‘The author of ‘Kismet’ and ‘ Mirage,’ 

has made a decided step in advance of those 

clever productions in her latest book, ‘* The 

Head of Medusa.” The interest is more sus- 

tained, the characters are defined and grouped 

with surer hand, and the conversation is much 
more entertaining,” says Lippincott’s Maga- 
sine. 


THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. By 
C. CoQuELin, of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Translated by Miss ALGER. Price, 50 cts. 
“It is spiritedly written, and is a manly de- 

fence of the stage and its followers, and a 

dignified reply to those who have denied the 

actor a high position in art and no place in 
society. Of course M. Coquelin deals with his 

profession as it is considered in France by a 

certain class of writers, The little book is full 

of happy illustration, and is an admirable an- 

alysis of the art of acting by one who holds a 

foremost position among the great performers 

of his day. The youngest reader will be sur- 
prised, upon reading M. Coquelin’s remon- 
strance, to find that in a country in which the 
theatre assumes an almost national importance, 
the actor is less considered socially—no heed 
how high his talents and how pure his morals 

—than in any other state in Europe. The 

book will well repay the reading,” says Zhe 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

DON JOHN. The New No Name 
Novel. Price, £1 00. 

BROWSING AMONG BOOKS, AND 
Other Essays. By Mrs. ABBA GOOLD 
Woo tson. Price, $1 00. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed post paid 
by the publishers, 





Roberts Bros., Boston. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


New Art Publications, 


¥UST RECEIVED 


BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, with the Su- 
perb Plates, in a compact form. 


Keramic Art of Fapan. 

Containing a comprehensive introductory Essay 
upon Japanese Art in all its Various Branches; also, 
a Concise Dissertation on the Keramic Produc- 
tions of Japan, from the Earliest Records up to the 
Present Day. With Sectional Articles on the 
Pottery and Porcelain of the various Provinces of 
the Empire in which Manufactories exist. Lllus- 
trated with Thirty-two Plates (Seventeen of which 
are in gold and colors) and Descriptive Text, 
with numerous Engravings, printed in 
colors. The whole being produced from original 
Japanese works of the greatest beauty, and repre- 
senting the entire range of Japanese Keramic Art, 
Ancient and Modern. By G. A. Aupsey and J. L. 
Bowss. Forming a handsome Imperial, 8vo vol- 
ume, in cloth gilt. 


Splendid New and Cheap Work on Cos- 
tume. 


The Costumes of all Nations, An- 
cient and Modern, 
Exhibiting the Dreseses and Habits of all Classes, 
Regal, Ecclesiastical, Noble, Military, Judicial 
and Civil, both Male and Female, from the Ear- 


liest Historical Records to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Apert KretscHMeR, Painter and 
Costumer to the Royal Court ‘Iheatre in Berlin, 
and Dr. Cart RoursacH To be completed in 
13 parts, 4to, each containing 8 full-page colored 
plates. 


Havard, Henri. 
Vol d’ Otseau. 


Eaux Fortes et Fusains par Maxime Lalanne. 

An elegant volume, illustrated with Twenty-five 
large full-page Plates, and upward of 150 Engrav- 
ings in the text (with a tourist’s map of Holland), 
from sketches after nature, by MAxiME LALANNE, 
specially for this work. The Plates are executed 
by the Dujardin process. The text 1s printed on 
heavy paper, forming a large volume, Colombier 
8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, full gilt, $r2.00. 


La Hollande a 


La Comedie Francaise, 1680-1880, 
par Arsene Houssave. 

Handsomely printed on heavy vélin paper, and il- 
lustrated with Thirty-three large photogravures 
by Goupil, of the Sociétaires of the Comédie Fran 
gaise, trom photographs in character; also, a 
profusion of smaller illustrations, portraits, views, 
facsimiles, vignettes, &c., &c. 

A large volume, Atlas folio, handsomely bound 
in cloth, full gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, $30.00. 


Eugene Fromentin, Peintre et Ecrt- 
vain, 
Par M. Louis Gonse (directeur de da Gasette des 


Beaux Arts). Ouvrage augmenté d’un Vovace 


EN Ecypre et d’autres morceaux inédits et illustré 
d’une grand nombre de gravures hors de texte et 
dans le texte. Royal 8vo, on papier vélin, plates 
on Holland paper. $9 00. 


*,* J. W. Bouton’s ‘‘ Special Bulletin” for 
January and February now ready and to be had 
gratis. 
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Harper & Brothers New Books. 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 

In Two Volumes. 12mo, C loth. 
Il. 

SHAKSPERE: A CRITICAL STUDY OF HIS 
MIND .aNv ART. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin, Vice-President of “The New Shakspere 
Society.” 12mo, Cloth. 

1II. ¥ 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H.H., Author of *‘ Verses,” 
“ Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth. 

IV. 

ISLAND LIFE; jor, The Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Fioras. Including a Revision 
and Attempted Solution of the Problem of Geologi- 
cal Climates. By Atrrep Russet WALLACE, 
author of ‘* Che Malay Archipelago,”” ** Geographi- 
cal Distribution ot Animals,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 8vo, Cloth, $4. 

¥. 

THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. Preached 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. FREDERICK W. Ropertson, M.A., Incumbent 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

VI. 

WORDSWORTH. By F. W. M. Myers. 12mo, 

Cloth, 75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. The following volumes are now ready: 
Wordsworth, by F. W. M. Myers. 
Locke, by Thomas Fowler. 
Byron, by John Nichol. 
S. Johnson, by Leslie Stephen. 
E. Gibbon, by J. C. Morison. 
Scott, by R. H. Hutton. 
Shelley, by J. A. Symonds. 
Goldsmith, by William Black. 
Hume, by Professor Huxley. 
D. Defoe, by William Minto. 
R. Burns, by Principal Shairp. 
Spenser, by Dean Church. 
Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope. 
Burke, by John Morley. 
Milton, by Mark Pattison. 
Southey, by Edward Dowden. 
Bunyan, by James Anthony Froude. 
Ch , by Adolphus William Ward. 
Cowper, by Goldwin Smith. 
A. Pope, by Leslie Stephen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents a Volume. 








Hawthorne, by Henry James, Jr. 12mo, Cloth, $1. 





Vil. 


LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Living- 

stone: Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Un- 

ublished Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W. 

& Bvaikiz. With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


VII. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. _liios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. ‘Lhe Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including 
an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry 
ScHLIZEMANN, Au of ‘Troy and its Remains,” 
* Mycenz,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and 
Notes by Professors Rudolph Virchow, Max Miiller, 
A. H. Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H iy aoe P. 
Ascherson, M. A. Postol M.E.B f, Mr. F. 
Calvert and Mr. A.J. Duffield. With Maps, Plans, 
and about 2800 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Illumi- 
nated Cloth, $12 oo. 





IX. 


PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New Eng- 
land Year. By W. Hamitton Gipson. - Superbly 
illustrated. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$7 50 

xX. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Gzorce OtTo TREVELYAN, 
Author of ** The Life and Letters of Lord Macau- 
lay.”’ 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. 
Also in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

XI. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
Gro. SAINTSBURY. 32mo, Paper, 35 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 


IATERATURE PRIMERS. 


Greek Literature, by Eugene Lawrence. 
Latin Literature, by Eugene Lawrence. 
Medieval Literature, by Eugene Lawrence. 
German Literature, by Helen S. Conant. 
Spanish Literature, by Helen S. Conant. 
French Literature, by George Saintsbury. 
English Literature:— 

Romance Period, by Eugene Lawrence. 

Classical Period, by Eugene Lawrence. 

Modern Period, by Eugene Lawrence. 
American Literature, by Eugene Lawrence. 


32mo, Paper, 25 Cents per Volume; Cloth, 40 Cents 
per Volume. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated. $1 25, 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wat- 
LACE. $1 50. 


Better than Good. A Story for Girls. By ANniE E. 
RIDLey. 15 cents. 


The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 15 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C.J. Emoarr. 20 cents. 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. RanpoLpH. 20 cents. 


Dr. Wortle’s School. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 15 cts. 


The Rebel of the Family. By E, Lynn Linton. 20 
cents. ‘i 





Love and Life By CHartorre M. YoncE. 15 cts. 
Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 15 cents, 


Hethat will not when He May. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
15 cents. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxton. 15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Auicz O'HANLON. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crcit. Hay, 20 cents, 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. CLark RussgLi. 15 
cents. 


Just as] Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 








ROLFE'’S 
English Classics 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

THE TEMPEST. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
A WINTER’S TALE. 

JULIUS CASAR. 

MACBETH. 

HAMLET. 

OTHELLO. 

KING LEAR, 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING JOHN. 

RICHARD THE SECOND. 
HENRY THE FOURTH. Part I. 
HENRY THE FOURTH, Part II. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. 

RICHARD THE THIRD. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 


o 


SELECT POEMS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 


SELECT POEMS OF THOMAS 
GRAY. 


16mo, Cloth, 60 Cents per Volume; Paper, 40 Cents 
per Volume. 





Frem Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the ** New Variorum Shakespeare.”’ 


“In my. opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare’s 


. Plays is thoroughly admirable. No one can examine 


these volumes and fail to be impressed with the con- 
scientious accuracy and scholarly completeness with 
which they are edited. The educational purposes for 
which the notes are written Mr. Rolfe never loses sight 
of, but like ‘a well-experienced archer hits the mark 
his eye doth level at.’” 


From Prof. Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, author of ** Shakspere: His 
Mind and Art.” 

“Lincline to think that no edition is likely to be so 
useful for school and home reading as yours. Your 
notes contain so much accurate instruction, with so lit- 
tle that is superfluous; you do not neglect the zsthetic 
study of the play; and in externals, paper, type, bind- 
ing, etc., you make a book ‘pleasant to the eye’ as 
wellas ‘to be desired to make one wise’)—no small 
matter, I think, with young readers and with old.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B@Harrer & BROTHERS will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any fart of the United States, on receipt of the price, 
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